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PEEFACE. 



In writing this brief work, I have been guided by 
a desire to make it not only interesting to the 
ordinary reader, but useful to persons who, as emi- 
grants or visitors, have occasion to acquire some 
knowledge of the Australian Colonies, and the 
customs and usages of their inhabitants. 

With that object I have, as much as possible, 
avoided the narration of mere incidents of travel 
and adventure. The first paper relates to my voyage 
to Melbourne in a sailing-vessel, and may afford 
some information and amusement. 

1 have also devoted a paper to Australia, and the 
voyage thither, in regard to consumption. So much 
ignorance prevails on this subject amongst all classes, 
not excepting the medical profession, that I cannot 
but feel surprise that the true nature of the voyage, 
and the many evils to invalids attending it, are not 
more generally known. 

The paper on. *^ Fortune-seekers '' may prove 
useful to those seeking the Colonies to advance their 
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prospects in life; and it will, I hope, help to eradicate 
from the minds of young men the notions many, I 
fear, possess, that fortunes are made there more 
easily than they are at home, and to convince them 
that as mere clerks they will find few chances of 
advancement or even of employment. 

Having little or no experience on the subject, I 
have oflfered no remarks on the present condition 
of the sheep and cattle-farming industry. My ac- 
quaintance with station life was limited, and I must, 
therefore, leave the '^new chum'^ — the common 
designation amongst all classes of a stranger from 
England — to seek such information from reliable 
sources. 

D. M. G. 

February, 1886. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SIXTY-NINE DATS AT SEA. 

Westward, Ho ! St. Catherine's Point soon in our 
wake^ and towards nightfall the undulating shore 
of East Cornwall ahead. It was then* we had to 
think of bidding good-bye to Old England, for 
Start Point was but a few miles off, and there the 
Channel pilot would leave us, and complete dark- 
ness would set in and form a barrier not to be 
pierced ; we would seek rest in our cabins for the 
night, and, rising the next morning, look around 
and fail to descry anything that suggested home. 

At length we had gained the Bay of Biscay, and 
were making fair headway before a gentle breeze. 
The day was exceptionally bright, and the huge 
rollers of the North Atlantic, which come tumbling 
into the bay, were lulled into small wavelets which 
splashed harmlessly against the sides of our ship. 
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2 New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. 

but were powerless to disturb her peaceful equili- 
brium. The sea was a deep blue — such a blue that 
it would be diflScult to counterfeit ; and the crests 
of the waves, rising suddenly from the surface, 
burst into delicate white foam, which quickly melted 
away and left pyramids of water, indigo at the base, 
and tipped with ultramarine of the richest kind. 
The air was of that balmy nature which suffered us 
to remain for hours together seated on our deck- 
chairs. The sun shone down on the white decks, 
making the brass-work of the surrounding taffirail 
glitter, and diffusing over every one and everything 
a pleasant warmth. Under such circumstances we 
soon became a merry party, and were not long in 
inventing numerous methods of making the days 
pass enjoyably. In the evening, pleasant indeed it 
was — when the soft zephyr filled the lofty sails and 
carried the ship on her course, and the sea was 
broken by miniature wavelets ; when Phoebus had 
sunk from sight, and Luna had risen to relieve the 
sable background of space; and when the firma- 
ment, " bespangled with those isles of light/' was 
crossed by no lowering clouds — to sit, a genial party 
on the deck of a fine clipper, singing songs, and 
listening at intervals to the merry conversation. 

Our captain, a most eflScient seaman, whose ability 
we afterwards had ample opportunity of appreciating, 
was unfortunately in ill health, and therefore 
little disposed to mix with the passengers more than 
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his duty required. His place was filled by the 
chief oflScer, a stem disciplinarian, who took the 
head of the saloon table at meals, and to that extent 
limited his attention to us. He had been accustomed 
to the orderly routine of steamship life, and con- 
sequently imagined that by a kind of Spartan ad- 
ministration he could instil a systematic behaviour 
into his crew. He bore on board the harsh nick- 
name of " the gorilla.^' 

Our second officer was indeed a splendid fellow. 
Possessed of little learning beyond what he had, 
with the assistance of a quick intellect^ acquired by 
observation, he had served his time before the mast 
and had steadily risen until he had obtained his 
master's certificate. Teeming with quaint nautical 
expressions, and with a naturally humorous manner, 
he afforded constant amusement not only to the 
children, but to the whole of the ship's company. 
Many a quiet chat have we had with him in his 
snug little cabin next the galley, when he would 
tell us his adventures, and how, when he served in 
the navy, during the war with China, he was sent 
on shore with a party of men to carry a fort, and he 
would lay great stress on the fact that it was the 
only occasion in his life on which his hair had really 
stood on end. 

We had been but a day or two at sea, when two 
stowaways were found, and shortly afterwards a 
detachment of three others. These discoveries 
B 2 
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are by no means rare. Stowaways occasionally 
appear in large numbers, and are then very 
troublesome. Our good skipper informed us that 
once he had eighteen secreted in various parts of 
his ship. To turn back and deposit the motley crew 
on terra firma would undoubtedly be the first 
impulse of an embarrassed captain ; but time 
would not permit, and his only course would be to 
institute a code of regulations of Draconian severity 
for the management of these veritable robbers. 

The five desperadoes who boarded our ship had 
probably been fe d during their concealment by the 
sailors, to whose interest it was to receive any 
additional assistance in their work. So the '' little 
heroes/' five of the dirtiest and most scurrilous 
vagabonds to be seen, took up their quarters in the 
forecastle, and lived on an equality with the ordinary 
seaman. What an existence after all ! A man, with 
no worldly possessions beyond his soiled and 
tattered suit, which but barely hides his unwashed 
skin, dragged from a coal-hole, in which he has been 
grovelling for some days ! No change of garments 
to replace even for a time the blackened coat and 
trousers; and at night, or rather, when not on duty, 
no mattress, no blanket, no, not even so much as a 
threadbare sheet to keep out the chill of a southerly 
wind in the Indian Ocean ! and yet this is a 
voluntary and repeated mode of existence with 
many. 
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The sailor is an adept in grumbling, but it 
cannot be said that he grumbles without just cause. 
No class of men above the frequenters of the low 
slums at the Bast End of London are more devoid 
of comforts than these hardened mariners. With 
the wandering vagabond who, too lazy to work, 
lives on the benevolence of his fellow-men, and at 
night retires to some damp archway or cold door- 
step to rest, we have nothing to do. He hates toil, 
and therefore desei'ves his rough and joyless 
existence \ but with the sailor it is different. He 
is willing and anxious to earn his daily bread, and 
is subjected to hardships and wants which can 
well compare with those endured by the scum of 
the metropolitan populace. Look at his sleeping 
and living quarters ! Look at his food, the severity 
- of his work, and his small wages, and consider 
whether it is reasonable that he should be contented 
with his lot ! The forecastle, the old shell-back's 
habitat, is a place unfit for any human being above 
the order of a Eodiya of Ceylon, or a native of 
Tierra del Fuego ; and yet in its stuffy and repul- 
sive interior he is compelled to live for months at 
the time. The place has no comforts : it is crowded 
with bunks, the happy hunting-ground of numerous 
parasites and vermin, and it is relieved only by the 
rusty ornamentation of the capstan gear in its 
centre. Do many landsmen know what the sailor's 
food is ? Have they ever seen that salt beef and 
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pork, ''salt junk '^ by name, whicli lie is compelled 
to eat? Let them ascertain what it is, and they 
will indeed sympathize with him. The vessels in 
which it is kept are called ''harness casks,'^ doubt- 
less from their occasional association with that 
noble animal "the horse/' This, and the well- 
known ship's biscuit, form the staple articles of diet 
of the toiler on the ocean. His work in fair 
weather is light enough. With a steady and 
favourable wind his services are little required. 
But diflferent it is in the time of the tempest, when 
the seas are breaking over the vessel, and when the 
sails, one by one, by the terrific force of the blast, 
with loud reports, are rent in pieces, and the jagged 
and ribboned ends, caught by the gale, are torn 
away until Uttle remains of the friendly sheets of 
canvas. Then is Jack tried. He must go aloft 
with his fellow-seamen to take in that riven sail. 
No one, we are sure, who has once been in a severe 
storm and has watched the sailor taking in a torn 
and ragged sail will ever forget it. Holding on 
to the yard, as with the rolling of the ship it 
swerves in spasmodic jerks, first to one side and 
then to the other, and half-frozen by the cold blast 
of a south-westerly wind in the southern seas, he 
grasps with his benumbed fingers the flapping sail, 
which appears to be exerting its utmost efforts to 
force him from his hold. On deck again, he 
crouches — in his top-boots and sou'wester, and the 
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old thread-bare oil-skin which has done service on 
many a previous voyage, and which now but ill 
protects him from the water which is constantly 
finding its way over the bulwarks — behind any object 
which will shield him from the blinding spray and 
the piercing wind. There he remains for hours 
together, and except that he is called, ever and 
anon, to some hazardous duty, drags out the long 
nights with weary limbs, clad in damp clothes that 
chill him to the heart. Who can, when he thinks 
of the snug hearths of our English homes, censure 
the hard- worked mariner for his only too justifiable 
complaining ? 

Nothing is calculated to vary the sameness of 
life on ship-board so effectually as the sight of 
land. Madeira was the first glimpse of soil we had 
had since leaving England, and it likevnse caused 
our first disappointment. We had hoped to feast our 
eyes on the sloping swards, still covered with vine- 
yards, of that land of the grape ; but what appeared a 
bank of cloud, and which we should have known 
for nothing else, had not the eye of our captain 
detected it, was the only mark which distinguished 
the lofty island. We were fifteen miles to the 
westward, and therefore on the opposite side 
to that on which the shipping-town, Punchal, is 
situate. We saw nothing but water again till 
we reached the Martin Vass Rocks and the 
island of Trinidad, a solitary cluster of barren f or- 
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nations, uninhabited, and abounding in wild pigs 
and birds. 

We were then entering the tropics, and, as the 
heat increased, were enabled to lay aside our winter 
garments and appear in lighter and more suitable 
apparel. The climate, however, was not of the 
nature we had anticipated. We had ventured to 
think that the miniature enclosures marked out on 
the map on either side of the equator, and desig- 
nated ''the belts of calms,^' and in nautical 
phraseology '' the doldrums," were localities wher^ 
apathy was rife, and prolonged stagnation of every- 
thing the prevailing characteristic ; where the inert 
atmosphere was the criminal, and the sun and the 
still water its persecuting accomplices ; and where, 
in the words of Coleridge, — 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody snn at noon, 
Eight up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion. 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

That ships are delayed by calms for weeks 
together is evident from the accounts reported of 
the long voyages occasionally made to Australia and 
other far distant places; but we rejoice at the 
meagre experience we have had of this most 
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harassing of all trials at sea — a prolonged calm. We 
did not shoot an albatross. What would have been 
our punishment had we done so, it is hard to say. 
Much to the delight of our brave skipper, who loved 
to see the ocean boil around him, we were fortunate 
in having a succession of very favourable winds. 
He recalled to our recollection the venturous captain 
of the Marco Polo, who, by spreading his canvas to 
the last stitch, succeeded in making several passages 
to Australia in a trifle over fifty days each, until at 
last, when in command of the Schomburg, elated by 
his previous good fortune, he declared that " he had 
surprised man, but he would now astonish God 
Himself.'* His luck remained with him until he 
had nearly reached port, when he ran his ship on 
the Australian coast and was compelled to desert 
her. Our commander, conscious of the fast-sailing 
qualities of his ship, vowed that she had never been 
passed by any vessel, and whenever there was a 
chance of verifying his statement he put her to the 
best advantage, and she invariably left her rival far 
behind. Unfortunately, this exciting pastime was 
destined to occur very seldom. In fact, after the 
equator had been passed, the passengers had to 
look entirely to themselves for amusement. Large 
numbers of ships coming from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere by the South Atlantic Ocean meet near the 
line. We spoke with many of these ^^ petty 
traffickers'' ere we bade farewell to the '^ Great 
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Bear/' and beheld, in its stead, tHe "Southern 
Cross/' the beautifal constellation of the anti- 
podean regions. 

''Necessity is the mother of invention," is a 
proverb we should think much worn by the kind of 
life of which we are endeavouring to give an outline. 
To pass away the day, people are very often at their 
wits* end to invent something novel. Quoits soon 
lose the interest which at first attaches to them ; 
cards, too, unless made interesting by the occasional 
passing of the root of all evil, become tame ; while 
reading, talking, and round games, all grow dull and 
wearisome as time creeps on. We contrived to 
arrange some most successful concerts, notwith- 
standing there was little musical ability amongst 
the passengers; but the hearty choruses which 
invariably terminated each verse of the songs tended 
as much as anything to their success. We never 
heard that simple English air, "Home, sweet home,'* 
so often as we did during our sixty- nine days at sea; 
nor till then had we felt how true was the statement 
made in praise of the composer, testifying to the 
vast amount of good his composition had effected. 
It was, in fact, the leit-motif of our sea-life, always 
bursting forth afresh in some new form, from the 
crude air to Thalberg's fantasia, and constantly 
varied by some fresh mode of production, from the 
cook's concertina to the saloon piano. 

The forecastle, both upon and below deck, is the 
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sanctum sanctorum of the crew, and any encroach- 
ment upon this hallowed ground renders the 
trespasser liable to certain pecuniary penalties 
levied by the sailors themselves. Let the green- 
horn venture thereon the first day or so after the 
open sea has been gained, and watch how nimbly 
Jack will draw a chalk line in front of him, and 
prevent him from repassing before the fine has been 
paid. 

It was a frequent amusement amongst the 
younger passengers to work their way from the 
figure-head, along the martingales, to the dolphin- 
striker, a rod of iron, like a spear, attached to the 
head of the bowsprit, and pointing downwards. 
From this hazardous position a grand view was 
obtained of the ship coming forwards. She 
appeared to be a separate entity of leviathan 
proportions as she clave the deep blue rollers. To 
go up the rigging was another feat, the accomplish- 
ment of which was effected only by degrees. The 
lubbers' hole continued for a long time to take its 
devotees, and it was not until several of us decided 
to overcome the impediment of the footlocks, those 
ominous-looking ehrouds reaching from the outer 
edge of the top downwards and inwards to the 
mainmast, and ascend in real nautical style, that we 
began to despise that convenient little back-way 
made for novices. We should mention that sailors 
have a charge on this aerial portion of the ship, and 
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are entitled to fasten to the rigging any one they see 
for the first time aloft. A small gratuity^ as in 
similar cases, will effect all that is needful. 

We had been making steady headway and were 
fast nearing the equator, and many little events 
were happening in our tiny world. A death is at 
all times dreadful, but on board ship it naturally 
causes far more consternation than it does on shore. 
We were appalled, on leaving our berths one morn- 
ing, to hear that one of our steerage passengers, a 
young fellow much respected amongst his forward 
companions, was missing, and from information 
gathered later on there is little doubt that, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night, he threw 
himself overboard; and yet we sped on with our 
living freight. The S.W. monsoon was reached at 
10° N. latitude, and the S.E. trades shortly after- 
wards, -and these quickly wafted us to Neptune^s 
portals, where we made the acquaintance of that 
revered sovereign. 

^^ Ship, ahoy ! ^' cried the quartermaster on watch, 
apparejitly sighting a vessel on our port bow. All 
eyes were eagerly searching for the craft, but in 
vain. The suspense was not of long duration 
however, for Neptune, who had previously signified 
his approach by the service of a summons on each 
of us by the hand of his royal postman, appeared by 
the forecastle with a staff of followers of a comical 
and varied character. He himself bearing the 
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trident, which, by-the-bye, on this occasion happened 
to have five instead of three prongs, looked dignity 
personified. He was dressed in a grey suit, spar- 
ingly trimmed with red braid. On his head rested 
a crown bedecked with artificial flowers, probably 
from the bonnets of some of our lady passengers. 
His face, well besmeared with red ochre, like that 
of an Australian aboriginal, had attached to it a 
beard of luxurious growth, probably made for the 
occasion from some of the ship^s hemp. His wife, 
leaning on his arm, was a fitting consort for so 
distinguished a monarcb. Arrayed in a glaring 
scarlet dress and shawl, witb a large straw hat 
trimmed with paper flowers resting awkwardly on 
a chignon, she appeared to be conscious of her 
exalted rank. In her arms she bore the young 
prince, the heir to the ocean realms. This impor- 
tant personage was made of canvas, and dressed in 
apparel suited to his station. 

The retinue, numbering in all fourteen persons^ 
was drafted more from members of Neptune's 
housebold than from those of his Court. His 
barber, an indispensable servant, with his face 
blackened, wore a suit of pyjamas of the gayest 
description, a white apron, and a cook^s cap, which, 
with three razors, completed his outfit. The soap- 
boy had on a dark suit, with coloured swallow-tails 
to his coat. His canvas hat, tall .and square, was 
variegated with red, green, and other bright colours. 
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The red cross worn only by him, and conspicnons 
on his breast, stamped him as a person of excep- 
tionally high standing. The secretary, with his 
book in hand, in which were written, in indelible 
ink, the names of the uninitiated, bore a studious 
and sedate demeanour ; whilst the doctor, with his 
medicine-chest, was an individual whose counterpart 
it would be difficult to find. To complete the list, 
we must mention the four policemen, and four 
individuals termed '^ bears,** all sturdy-looking 
fellows. 

Neptune and company were not long in making 
the acquaintance of the chief officer, who stood on 
the poop ready to receive them. After mutual 
salaams, and a few words exchanged, the old king, 
leading his queen, who appeared much incumbered 
by her petticoats, descended the companion-ladder, 
and stationed himself with his consort on a tem- 
porary throne which had been erected for them on 
the main hatchway. His company gathering roand 
him, he rose and addressed us, explaining his motive 
for coming, informing us what was due to him on 
such occasions as the present, and adding that a 
fine of a reasonable sum would be accepted as a 
ransom from the tortures of the day. Then, turning 
to his secretary, he bade him read over the names of 
those expected to be introduced to the citizenship of 
his watery domains. 

The first person called did not answer to the 
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sammoDSj and the four policemen set about in a 
business-like way to arrest and arraign him befoi^e the 
king. Such reasonable sum as was before mentioned 
not being forthcoming, the prisoner was handed 
over to the doctor, to undergo a medical exa- 
mination touching the state of his health before 
submitting him to the approaching ordeal. The 
drugs employed were not calculated to be very 
efficacious to relieve the ills usually endured by 
terrestial mortals, however suitable they may have 
proved for the doctor's aquatic patients. His pills 
needed the capacious gullet of a fish, and a fish of 
no small dimensions, to swallow them. They were 
about the size of pigeon's eggs, and were made of 
bread. His plasters were pieces of newspaper, be- 
smeared with treacle, which were surreptitiously 
clapped on the mouth or eye of the patient. But 
of all, perhaps, the smelling-bottle was the most 
eflfective. This instrument was made of wood in the 
shape of a bottle ; beneath it was a spring, which, 
on being touched, propelled a needle from the top. 

The doctor's report being favourable, the victim 
was blindfolded and seated on a boom, which had 
been fixed across the deck for the occasion. Behind 
him, and at some few feet below, was a large sail, 
filled with water, slung to the bulwarks on either 
side. 

The soap-boy, aimed with a whitewash-brush 
and lather — a mixture of pea-soup and treacle — then 
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commenced liis duties. He made it his object to 
deposit as much as possible of the lather in the 
nostrils or mouth, or down the shirt-collar of the 
person under treatment. So persevering was he, 
that the but partly initiated subject at this point 
was absolutely beyond recognition, his head looking, 
to all appearances, one compact yellow ball. 

The services of the barber were then required. 
He possessed three razors, each with a blade about 
twelve or fourteen inches in length. One was of 
plain wood, another of hoop-iron, and the third of 
iron with the edges jagged like a saw. With these 
he soon finished his work, usually, to save time, 
wiping the lather off the razor across the victim's 
nose. 

At an unexpected moment a splash was heard, 
and he who was sitting so placidly under the rough 
treatment of the barber, was seen floundering in the 
water, in the hands of the four bears, who were 
endeavouring with their utmost strength to sit on 
him and hold him under the water, until by strenu- 
ous efforts he managed to elude their grasp and 
scramble out of the sail, when he appeared little the 
worse for the unceremonious treatment he had 
undergone. 

The following day was one important in the 
diary of clipper life. It was what is called in 
nautical phraseology, the ^^ dead-horse day,'' and 
for the following reason. It is the custom when a 
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man ships for a long voyage to pay him a month^s 
salary in advance, and when that period has 
elapsed he commences to earn fresh wages, an 
event emphasized by our crew in the following 
way. In the evening, when quite dark, the crew, 
or as many as could be spared, marched in proces- 
sion from the forecastle, bearing lanterns, and 
dragging behind them, by convulsive jerks to the 
time of a mariner's song, a recently manufactured 
horse with a sailor on its back. The steed was 
composed of a tar-barrel, well saturated with in- 
flammable materials, with a head and tail firmly 
attached, but without legs, in the place of which 
a thick heavy board, used as a stand, had been 
substituted. On arriving under the poop the men 
made a halt, and the animal was put up for sale by 
auction, and eventually purchased by one of the 
saloon passengers. It was then dragged forward 
again and hoisted, with the sailor on its back, to 
the fore-yard-arm. On being lowered the man 
jumped off, and a light was immediately applied to 
the pitchy mass, which burst into a sudden flare, 
and was thrown overboard. As it floated away it 
burnt brightly, and continued to illuminate the 
horizon for more than half an hour. 

We were fast quitting the equinoctial regions, 
and with the friendly assistance of the trade-winds 
were leaving Neptune and Company far behind. 
The locality in which we then were — a few degrees 

c 
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south of the equator — is renowned for the mag- 
nificent sunsets which occasion the but too short 
twilights there enjoyed. To describe such displays 
of nature is more than difficult : it is virtually 
impossible. The pen, which is mightier than the 
sword, is in its turn, overcome by the brush. 
What a picture Turner could have given to the 
world ! But the old adage says, '' Old men and 
travellers lie by authority.'* So, we fear, had that 
artist attempted to represent on canvas a sunset as 
seen at sea between the equator and the Tropic of 
Capricorn, he would indeed have been voted a 
traveller. A faithful description of such a wonder- 
ful combination of colours could not be credited by 
those who have never beheld it. The varied tints 
are of glowing lustre, and stretch out above the far 
horizon in long bands blending into each other, and 
culminating overhead in a rich purple, which, re- 
flecting on the water beneath, lends to the ocean a 
similar hue. 

We soon bade adieu to these kaleidoscopic pic- 
tures, and, with the wind on our port bow, were 
playing a game of pitch-and-toss on the lively 
waves. At this and similar times a few of the pas- 
sengers would seek their cabins, or remain rigidly 
quiet and still in their deck-chairs. Were they sea- 
sick ? Ask them, and they would tell you they 
never felt better in their lives. But people when 
in health are not in the habit of remaining in one 
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position for long periods at a time^ so that they 
were usually the objects of strong suspicion^ and 
eyen a little quiet sarcasm. Sometimes the cat 
jumped out of the bag. They were not hungry— 
not hungry indeed! We have never heard them 
say that before. No, it would not do. A little 
gentle chaff immediately applied, occasionally ex- 
tracted the truth. Or, still worse, when the breeze 
began to freshen the inner man would no longer 
contain its own, and, with a jaundiced expression 
of countenance, and a weak and sickly smile, the 
wretched hypocrite would own that he did feel a 
little squeamish. What contrivances there have 
been invented to free suffering humanity from this 
troublesome nausea ! But he who goes to sea must 
rest content to take the bad with the good. That 
there is anything approaching a cure, or even an 
alle'^ation of sea-sickness, we think very improb- 
able. The many kindly hints of friends, when 
leaving home, advising what is the proper thing to 
do, or what the correct food to eat, when overtaken 
by the landsman^s bugbear, are usually utter trash. 
Nothing, we are convinced, but the course of nature 
will give relief. 

Our approach to the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope was marked by the appearance of numerous 
sea-birds, which followed us to the coast of 
Australia for the sake of the large quantities of 
waste that mark the course of all passenger-ships, 
c 2 
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They were continually hovering round the stem of 
the vessel, and provided good sport for those who 
were so fortunate as to have guns on board. No 
sooner had a bird fallen than his companions darted 
down and, like wolves of the air, quickly devoured him. 
The chief of the family of petrels is the albatross, a 
huge bird measuring sometimes fourteen feet from 
wing to wing. It has the peculiar capability of 
sailing through the air for as long as an hour at the 
time, without the slightest effort of the wings being 
discernible. Its swift course can be maintained not 
only with the wind, but, apparently, with equal ease 
against it. In this condition, when moving quickly 
through the air, it takes its sleep. The pretty Cape 
pigeon, with its white breast and black and white 
mottled wings, is another member of the same family. 
It is one of the smallest of the Oavice order, and 
makes up in beauty what it lacks in size and 
strength. It has the power of sailing like the 
albatross, but only for a short period at a time. The 
stormy petrels, the sailor^s warning, called by them 
" Mother Carey's chickens," are well-known birds 
to the Australian voyager. The molly-hawks, or 
skuas, belonging to the family of gulls, were like- 
wise in great abundance. All these birds are easily 
caught, and when placed on the deck, or on any hard 
substance, appear to sicken and lose all energy, and 
are utterly unable to rise. In rough weather, or 
when the ship is making any considerable headway. 
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they are diflScult to capture. Either a calm, or a 
speed of only two or three knots, is essential, and 
then they may be taken in several ways. Mrs. 
Brassey describes a kind of large butterfly-net 
which seems to have answered the purpose. The 
most usual method adopted, however, is to obtain a 
long line with a baited hook attached, which should 
be floated and allowed to stream out astern. The 
birds pounce down on the decoy, and are very often 
secured. Another method is to float astern a 
streamer of cotton threads in which the birds become 
entangled. Through the almost total absence of 
calm weather, we did not have the good fortune to 
secure any of these beautiful creatures, though on 
our call at Tristan d^Acunha, an event we will now 
describe, we obtained some fine albatross-skins. 

This island is situate in the very centre of the 
boisterous South Atlantic, at equal distances from 
the two great southern continents. It is not as 
a sheltering refuge to the storm-tossed vessel, like 
its distant neighbour, St. Helena, nor for any 
historical renown, that this huge rock is worthy 
of notice. No stirring event ever took place on 
its isolated shores during the period it has been 
known to the civilized world. Tristan d'Acunha 
is the home of a small company of voluntary 
exiles, who pass their monotonous existence in 
various pursuits, amongst which whaling is one 
of the chief. 
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The settlement is of comparatively recent origin. 
At the beginning of the century, after the English 
had wrested the Cape from the Dutch, the Home 
Government, fearing our enemies might occupy 
the island and convert it into a dangerous strong- 
hold, stationed on it a party of marines. They 
remained there only for a short period. One of 
them, Sergeant Glass, was delighted with the 
place, and determined, on obtaining his discharge, 
to collect a party of friends and return, and 
found a small colony. This he at length did, 
with fifteen companions. They appear, not long 
after their arrival, to have paid a visit to the 
African coast, with the object of increasing their 
company by the addition of a number of Kaffir 
women ; for Sergeant Glass was the only one who 
had ventured to bring his wife with him to endure 
this Eobinson Crusoe kind of existence. The 
black blood is, at the present day, very conspicuous 
in the offspring of the original settlers; so much 
so that, in interviewing them, it is difficult to feel 
that Tristan d^Acunha is an English settlement. 

Our own experiences of the inhabitants were 
gained in a very short time ; in less than two hours. 
It was on the 26th of July, 1884, when making 
but small headway before light and variable winds, 
we at length sighted the lofty mountain of Tristan 
d'Acunha with its snow-capped summit, detached, 
as it appeared, from the base by an intervening 
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cloud of dark colour. On nearing it, the peak, 
reaching more than 8000 feet above the sea-level, 
glistened in the sunlight; its silvery covering, 
stretching for a considerable distance down the 
sides, looked even more lustrous than usual, con- 
trasted, as it then was, with the black vapour 
hovering in its vicinity. Notwithstanding the heavy 
south-westerly swell that was beating with ^its 
heaving billows the rugged shores of the island, 
two boats, filled with men, ventured out to meet us. 
We first saw them when abreast of the land, and 
about eight miles in the oflSng, right ahead, and 
coming towards us at a good speed, with sails set. 
In a short time they were on board, twenty men of 
fine stature, and, in some cases, of handsome 
physique. One, Joseph Beetham, apparently the 
leader, at once sought our captaiu, and having 
obtained his permission, ordered his men to unload 
their boats and bring their interesting cargo on 
board. Beetham was a jovial fellow, of about 
sixty years of age. A native of Yorkshire, he had 
left home when quite young, and had become 
domiciled in his present abode, where he had 
remained for thirty-five years. The party included 
two sons of Sergeant Glass, the original settler, 
who were true British; the rest were mulattoes. 
They were all dressed in blue dungaree, with hats 
of various shapes and colours, and shoes of bullock- 
hide of a primitive and unfinished manufacture. 
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Their cargoes consisted chiefly of provisions and 
curiosities. Of the former, there were merino sheep, 
spare and raw-looking pigs, fed, as we understood, 
on fish and grass; geese, blue-fish, cray-fish, 
potatoes, and a variety of nearly useless commodities. 
The curiosities were mostly the dried skins and 
wings of the albatross and other sea-birds which 
abound in those localities. Penguin and wild-cat 
skins were in plenty, but of all the good things, 
none were in such request as the native shoes, 
which the settlers were only too willing to slip off 
in exchange for any warm article of clothing we 
might offer. Money was of no value to them, nor 
did they care for books. Of these they had, as they 
informed us, far too many already, very few of the 
inhabitants being able to read. Any article of dress, 
thick undervests, woollen socks, or such like things 
elicited an unqualified sense of appreciation. They 
seemed particularly anxious to take back presents 
for their wives, and would make any sacrifice for a 
bottle of scent or a cake of scented soap. Tobacco 
was in great request, but of this article they did not 
obtain much, as our ship had been six weeks from 
port, and our passengers had not a great quantity 
for themselves. The doctor's advice was constantly 
being sought, either for the illness of some person 
present, or for the relief of some suffering creature 
on shore. One of the settlers, we believe, had a 
faint hope that he might be able to find a wife 
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amongst our passengers, as, in answer to the question 
whether he was married, he said in a desponding 
voice, " he should very much like to be, only there 
were no women on the island he could have/^ 

Our captain treated them very well, sending them 
off with their two boats stocked with provisions, 
consisting of flour, biscuits, oatmeal, peas, spirits, 
tea, coffee, and other useful articles. They expressed 
themselves very gratified with the kind treatment 
they had received from us all, and must have felt 
surprised at the hearty cheers that accompanied 
them on their departure. 

Winter was fast overtaking us, or rather we were 
running into a cold climate. The Cape of Good 
Hope was some hundreds of miles to the north, and 
in the strong westerly gales, which prevail like trade- 
winds in this quarter of the globe, we were hurrying 
along for the great southern continent. At night, 
standing on the poop, and watching the brilliant 
phosphorescence as it burst forth on the crests of 
the huge waves, we would listen to the startling 
account of the Flying Dutchman from the humorous 
second oJEcer. He would endeavour to impress 
upon us the truth of that old story of the adventur- 
ous Mynheer who declared that he would weather 
the Cape, a great feat in those days, or be con- 
demned to some dreadful punishment. He was 
accordingly sentenced to be continually attempting, 
and as often failing to round the land. This is the 
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sailor's narrative according to our worthy officer ; 
but Sir Walter Scott tells us that the Flying Dutch- 
man was a vessel on which a terrible murder was 
committed. A plague afterwards broke out on 
board, and she was not sufifered to enter any port. 
He agrees with the sailor's story in saying that she 
is seen at night, in stormy weather, as a spectre 
craft. On several occasions, under the guidance of 
the second officer, we tried to descry the phantom 
ship, sometimes until our imagination seemed to 
picture on the dark horizon a dim brightness, but 
it vanished as quickly as it rose, and we entered the 
tropics without seeing what old sailors impress 
upon passengers is the principal sight of the Cape 
waters. 

Yes, we were losing the pleasant warmth of the 
tropics and were beginning to assail the officers 
with urgent inquiries after our baggage, and, on 
its appearance in daylight, we speedily extracted 
our woollen vests, winter suits, and overcoats. We 
had nothing to look forward to but rough weather. 
Of outside life we should see but little. The pretty 
nautilus had been noticed for the last time, some 
weeks before, and their large brethren the whales, 
several of which had come within a few yards of us, 
were destined to show themselves no more. The 
black fish, bonitos, porpoises, and other denizens of 
the deep had all sought the light within sight of 
our ship ; but after passing the Cape we did not see 
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them again. Our passengers, meanwhile, were be- 
coming peevish and irritable. The children had 
been a constant source of annoyance to a great 
many on board, and it was usually a day of re- 
joicing when a little extra motion of the vessel 
would relegate them to their bunks; but they 
would return with redoubled vigour, and should 
some unlucky book or other thing be lying astray 
on the deck, it would, more often than not, be seen 
flying over the ship's side to satiate the mischievous 
inclinations of these young rioters. The kitten, a 
great pet of the chief oJEcer, in this way found a 
watery grave. Many a whispered desire was mooted 
that these children might be dealt with by the 
captain, put in irons, sacrificed to Moloch, or that 
any other course might be taken to prevent what 
was often an intolerable nuisance. 

This is not the only conspicuous feature of life on 
board ship. The close intimacy to which utter 
strangers are brought during a long voyage is 
equalled in no other mode of life. People of entirely 
different dispositions and temperaments are com- 
pelled to live together, as in one family, for months 
at a time. There is little of the restraint and pride 
on a clipper that is noticeable on a mail steamer. 
Introductions are deemed unnecessary, and in a few 
days the passengers, who but a week before were 
unknown to each other, are on terms of most con- 
fiding friendship. Many are the results of this close 
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acquaintance. Many little virtues and defects be- 
come apparent, day by day, which might be hidden 
for years on a less intimate association. Despite 
many cunning attempts to hide the true character, 
it will show itself ; and the individual who, by an 
artful display of society manners, is at first looked 
upon as the ideal gentleman, is detected, as time 
wears on, in many petty weaknesses and failings. 
The man, on the other hand, whose virtues are not 
of a character to attract the casual observer, is en- 
abled to hold the lasting respect and affection of 
his fellow-passengers. Among other results of this 
close connection, one there is which is well known. 
It is none other than the fertile production of 
engagements between the ladies and gentlemen. 
Apart from the abundant resources displayed by 
many of the fair sex in captivating inexperienced 
youth, leisure and ennui in this instance form 
valuable assistants to them in their campaigning. 
Many a strong mind has been entrapped on board 
ship, merely on account of an entire absence of 
serious employment. Macaulay, in his meniorable 
essay on Warren Hastings, when describing the 
early attachment of that great statesman to the 
Baroness Imhoff on an East India merchantman, 
says, *^ No place is so propitious for the formation 
either of close friendship or deadly enmities as an 
Indiaman. There are very few persons who do not 
find a voyage which lasts several months insupport- 
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ably dull. Anything is welcome which may break 
that long monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a 
man overboard. Most people find some resource 
in eating twice as many meals as on land. But the 
great devices for killing time are quarrelling and 
flirting. The facilities for both these exciting pur- 
suits are great. The inmates of the ship are thrown 
together far more than in any country-seat or 
boarding-house. None can escape from the rest 
except by imprisoning himself in a cell in which he 
can hardly turn. All food, all exercise, is taken in 
company. Ceremony is to a great extent banished. 
It is every day in the power of a mischievous person 
to inflict innumerable annoyances. It is every day 
in the power of an amicable person to confer little 
services. It not seldom happens that serious dis- 
tress and danger call forth in genuine beauty and 
deformity, heroic virtues and abject vices, which, in 
the ordinary intercourse of good society, might 
remain during many years unknown even to intimate 
associates.'' Flirting is as common at the present 
day on an Australian clipper as it was formerly on 
an East Indiaman. It is a pastime much indulged 
in by tho«e who can find no resources in themselves. 
The indulgence is usually cloaked by engagements, 
which are from time to time timidly announced. 
But these close friendships are ephemeral. Pro- 
bably they last until land is reached, but that 
point marks their universal collapse. Hymen has 
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little to do with these frivoloas connections. His 
ceremonials are seldom observed by such super- 
ficial triflers. They quit their immured home^ 
parting with mutual acknowledgments^ or tacit 
understandings that the &rewell shall be their last^ 
and each proceeds on his or her own way, to join 
the throng in chase of Plutus. 

Of these engagements we had many instances^ 
but not one was lasting. They were not, however, 
without their good effect on the general welfare of 
the passengers. Their participators shone out as 
isolated examples of fortitude and patience on the 
background of a morose and fretting crowd. In 
them ennui produced no irritability or complaining. 
What was insufferable monotony to the many, 
was to them "the linked sweetness long drawn 
out.'* Nothing was tedious or irksome to them. 
They were the people who would rouse the peevish 
idler from his murmurings and wonder at his indiffer- 
ence to the pleasures of the situation. These happy 
couples were the only passengers who appeared 
to enjoy the latter part of the voyage. They were 
utterly callous as to its termination, and endured 
with exemplary meekness three weeks of incessant 
gales and biting winds. The ordinary trials in the 
Indian Ocean are by no means inconsiderable. 
There is the cold, when the wind is in a southerly 
direction, and the damp, when it is in a northerly 
quarter. There is the long continuation of rough 
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weather, accompanied by huge seas now and then 
flooding the saloon, through the door having been 
inadvertently left open, and turning the cabins into 
small seas with corresponding wreckage in the shape 
of blankets and sheets, brushes, shaving utensils, and 
other articles of the toilet. Again, on some day 
more chilly than usual, with the appetite sharpened 
by the frosty atmosphere, the lunch-bell sounds, 
and a general rejoicing ensues. But, alas ! it is 
quickly subdued. One of the under-stewards, 
nautically termed '^ bone-polishers,^' has let fall the 
dish of hot soup, which was to have warmed the 
hearts and improved the tempers of the passengers, 
and their semi-frozen condition is destined to be 
prolonged amidst angry invectives on his clumsi- 
ness. These are a few of the exacting experiences 
of life in the Indian Ocean which the happy devotees 
of little Cupid endure with such astonishing 
magnanimity. 

After a weary time of strong winds and heavy 
seas, during which we had made some splendid 
runs, reaching to as much as 875 knots in the 
twenty-four hours, we at length made the Cape 
Wickham light on King's Island, and after beat- 
ing about in Bass's Straits for a considerable time, 
the wind shifted, and we were enabled to steer for 
Port Phillip Heads. We did not attempt to enter 
at night, but remained until the second day, vainly 
expecting the arrival of a tug. We think the local 
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arrangements for these necessary auxiliaries are 
sadly behind the times, and it would be very bene- 
ficial to commerce were a better system inaugu- 
rated. Through the neglect of the tug-owners we 
were detained, either at anchor or wearing ship, 
for nearly forty-eight hours. We eventually started 
in a half gale, under storm canvas. Putting about 
in a north-westerly breeze, we managed by bracing 
up the yards to keep within seven points of the 
wind, a necessary position to enable us to reach the 
heads. Though we had not been subjected to any 
storms since our arrival in Basses Straits, yet 
squalls of short duration were constantly beating 
down upon us, rendering it necessary to keep 
the top-gallants and royals furled. Under these 
circumstances, the entrance to Hobson^s Bay, a 
passage which at all times requires the greatest 
care on the part of the navigator, was doubly 
dangerous. The inlet, scarcely more than a mile 
across, is studded with rocks and shoals, and the 
water covering them is for that reason in a 
constant state of turmoil, whence its popular name, 
^^ The Eip.'^ Across this, owing to the little depth 
of water, it is not safe for vessels of large tonnage 
to pass when the tide is low, so they usually anchor 
in the distance until high water. This we were 
compelled to do, and how welcome was the hour for 
us to start after so long a delay, can be imagined. 
We were within half a mile of Queenscliffe, the 
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town on the western side of the opening, when our 
attention was attracted to a thick column of sand 
rising up on the shore, some two or three miles off. 
The cause soon made itself apparent. In a very 
short period a terrific hurricane had struck us. 
Our position was critical. We were nearly on our 
beam-ends, with the sea raging around us like a huge 
cauldron of boiling liquid, the spray lashed up in the 
air for a hundred feet in height, nearly hiding the 
land from our sight, and cutting the face with its 
driving force, and those terrible rocks within a few 
hundred yards ahead, and we rushing furiously 
along at a pace that soon brought about the climax. 
The situation was fully appreciated by all on board. 
No sooner had the squall arrived than four men 
were at the wheel; the crew and nearly all the 
male passengers as vigorously at work, as if it 
depended on each individual man to save the ship. 
The captain, too, who through his unfortunate 
illness never spoke above a whisper, was heard 
to shout, and to give his orders with such 
decision that afterwards left little doubt on our 
minds that it was to him we owed our safe 
arrival in Melbourne, and perhaps the preservation 
of our lives. The tempest lasted only eight 
minutes, and its force was so great that the main- 
topsail yards, which in ordinary weather could be 
moved by six men with comparative ease, resisted 
for a time, under such altered circumstances, the 
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combined eflforts of thirty of the crew and passen- 
gers to get them round. One poor fellow, on being 
told to let go the upper topsail-halyard, a rope used 
for raising or lowering the upper topsail-yard, was 
caught and carried some few feet off the deck, 
from which elevated position he descended rather 
speedily, though not at a quicker rate than that at 
which he had ascended. It had the potent effect of 
calling forth his acknowledgment of the imminent 
danger, and he celebrated it by doing what sailors 
seldom do but in a last extremity, that is, by 
praying. 

Queenscliffe and Sorrento were passed, and 
danger was over, and now we could pride ourselves 
on the adventure we had gone through, and listen, 
not without a little satisfaction, to the captain's 
statement that we had passed within a very few 
yards of one of the sunken rocks, which had we 
encountered, the consequences would probably 
have been more serious than it is pleasant to con- 
template. Fifty miles up the uninteresting harbour 
of Melbourne, and we cast anchor for the night. 
There in the distance shone out the numerous 
lights of the town of barely forty years' growth, 
the marvellous City of the South. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HELBOURNX. 

Were it not for the wonderful course of events 
which has made Melbourne what it is, the reader 
would naturally think that there could be little to 
say of a town barely forty years old, of buildings 
similar to those which rise up daily in our own 
Metropolis, possessing no historical interest to 
recommend them, or of a people who, little more 
than a quarter of a century ago, were with some 
exceptions, domiciled in England, Germany, or 
America. The convict settlements, the rush of all 
classes from Great Britain to the Gold Fields, and 
the univei*sal industry of sheep and cattle rearing, 
have all tended to create a race of people, though 
much mixed, yet about whose individualities many 
interesting articles could be, and have been profit* 
ably written. 

Melbourne is the Chicago of the south. Built in 
square blocks, though not, perhaps, the squares we 
were taught to describe at school, in which all the 
D 2 
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sides are equal. The angles^ howeyer, are veritable 
right angles^ and the apex of each is often a public- 
house^ or what is invariably termed in the Antipodes, 
'' an hotel." The streets are in pairs. They are 
respectively ninety-nine and fifty feet in width, as 
laid out in the year 1837 by Mr. Hoddle, the far- 
seeing surveyor. Lineally they are perfect, and 
they are in that respect far in advance of any of our 
public highways. The general aspect would indeed 
be pleasing had not the authorities imported the 
obnoxious American system of planting their un- 
sightly telegraph posts crowded with wires on the 
public footways. Why could they not form sub- 
terranean channels or aflix the wires to the tops of 
the houses ? Doubtless, the American method is far 
less costly and less troublesome, but it is neverthe- 
less exceedingly ugly. 

Though Melbourne can boast in many respects 
of a high degree of civilization, and a wonderful 
rapidity of growth, there are in it several glaring 
defects which strike the new-comer on his early 
acquaintance with the town. The roads are exe- 
crable. Besides exhibiting a lengthened area of 
little hills and dales, which in wet weather lend to 
the surface an appearance of a newly formed road in 
London, they are bordered on either side by open 
sewers, yes, by open sewers, across which pedestrians 
are suffered to pass by the medium of stone or 
wooden bridges. With the unfortunate passenger 
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who has hired a buggy or is content to exist for a 
few minutes in one of the disgraceful cabs of the 
town^ the case is different. He has endured a spas- 
modic see-sawmotionover the roads with resignation; 
but what he has to suffer in passing a sewer conduit 
is beyond anything of the kind we have experienced 
in a civilized country. Everything tends to make 
omnibus and cab-travelling in Melbourne an 
adventure, which a '^new chum " is inclined to look 
forward to with misgiving, and which, when over, 
he is apt to associate with sore bones, and bruised 
arms, and a worrying headache. The cabs are well- 
worn wagonettes, constructed to seat two in front 
and four at the back, and protected from the sun 
by dirty-looking awninga The drivers, mostly of 
the larrikin type, usually find business so bad and 
their Victorian " growlers " so little in request, that 
they are glad to compete with the omnibuses, and 
ply between certain places at the moderate charge 
of threepence per head, and sixpence after twelve 
o'clock at night. 

Melbourne is undoubtedly the first city of the 
Antipodes for fine modem buildings. Within a 
very limited area, in the centre of the city, stand 
three of the most substantial and costly edifices in 
the town. The cathedral, which is only in course 
of erection, is from the design of Mr. Butterfield 
in the early Gothic style. It wiU seat about 1000 
persons only, and stands at the comer of Flinders 
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and Swanston Streets^ by no means an advantageous 
position for so important a building. It appa- 
rently forms but one of the structures in a row, 
instead of standing out in bold relief as we think 
the chief Episcopalian church of a new country 
should do. 

The Town Hall, a solid-looking building in ColUns 
Street, is of the '^ renaissance '^ style, after the model 
of the Palais du Champ de Mars. It contains a 
spacious and beautiful apartment capable of seating 
6000 persons. In this hall recitals are often 
given on the finest organ in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

It would be idle to attempt to describe all the 
chief buildings of Melbourne. Enough for the 
present to state that Victoria possesses a most 
beautiful Government House, from the tower of 
which a comprehensive view is obtained of the town 
and its suburbs. It is conspicuous from many parts 
of the town, standing on an eminence, its white walls 
unsullied by smoky fog or dirt-laden atmosphere. 
The Houses of Parliament, which are at present 
unfinished, will be, we understand, unsurpassed in 
size and beauty by any colonial edifice, not excepting 
the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, and will, if we 
would credit colonial opinion, rival the larger number 
of our English buildings of note. 

To become acquainted with the inhabitants of 
Melbourne it is merely necessary to saunter 
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along Bourke Street^ the Strand of the capital of 
Victoria, and Collins Street, the typical Lombard 
Street and Regent Street combined, and the 
observer will obtain extensive knowledge of Vic- 
torian physiognomies. He need not seek any 
particular part of the town for any distinct class of 
society, excepting, perhaps, for the Chinese. He 
will recognize here and there, if he be no stranger, 
a member o£ that august body, " The Legislative 
Assembly." He will pass various distinguished 
votaries of the three learned professions, and from 
the merchant to the larrikin, will find numerous 
members of the various callings which Australians 
are wont to follow. 

In this perambulation the American character 
of the place and people cannot fail to impress 
itself upon the most careless observer. Why this 
feature should reign so supreme we are at a loss 
to understand. There are barely 3000 Americans 
in Victoria, compared with more than 35,000 other 
foreigners, and yet, from the very design of the 
town to the presence of those hideous telegraph 
posts, everything speaks of the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

A considerable proportion of the inhabitants are 
true Australians; not merely English recently domi- 
ciled, but a peculiar type of humanity which has 
sprung from the varied effects of climate, food, and 
mode of life, and frequent intermairiages of the 
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Englishwitli the French, Germans, and Americans, 
and we regret to say, to some extent, with the 
Chinese. 

In describing the people of a civilized conntry it 
would help us little to treat of its upper class or 
even of its professional inhabitants. The primary 
and most important information to seek is the 
customs and distinguishing features of its lower 
orders. Ladies and gentlemen are the same every- 
where. What is the difference between a Russian 
lady who is a fluent speaker of the French tongue 
and one of English extraction equally at^ /ai^ in that 
vernacular ? Both are cultured to the same end, 
and when admitted to society, are guided by similar 
principles and rules of etiquette. Nor does fashion 
differ materially among the crime de la creme of 
the various states of the civilized world. We must 
turn to the masses should we desire to write on 
the manners and customs of a country with any 
degree of truth. 

The Australian proper is not much seen in the 
large cities, for in such places congregate a body 
of people, either purely British or foreign, or people 
who would illustrate our idea of the term '^ colonials.'* 
This may perhaps look like hair-splitting, but we 
have been led to divide the English-speaking 
inhabitants of AustraUa, other than Americans, into 
three classes, namely, the true Australian, whose 
origin we have attempted to trace; the colonial. 
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who, we suggest, is a person born in the colony of 
British parents, and inJBuenced to a large extent by 
companionship with persons from the old country, 
but lacking the broad and less confined views of the 
old English settlers, whom we view with delight as 
our third class. Examples of the Australian race 
are better seen in the inland parts of the colony, on 
the sheep-farms and in the minor townships scat- 
tered plentifully over the Australian bush. ITieir 
whole frames stamp them victims to a well-known 
custom of the colony. They live almost solely upon 
meat, which gives them big stature and broad 
shoulders, but denies them the comely rotundity of 
the inhabitants of other nations. They are very 
spare, and though big-boned, have not the strength 
proportionate to their size. A profusion of hair and 
a florid complexion are both indubitable features 
of the typical Australian. They are the backbone 
of the wool industry, and when it is considered what 
Australia would be without this her chief export, 
they become at once so important to the colony itself, 
that they could hardly be imagined other than her 
true offspring. 

The inhabitant& of Melbourne do not pay much 
attention to dress. There are few very well-dressed 
persons to be seen in the public streets ; but at the 
same time, thanks to the high wages and abundance 
of labour, there is almost a complete absence of 
ragged, beggarly creatures to annoy the thrifty. 
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So great ia the similarity of the inhabitants in their 
dress that it would be a very pardonable error to 
mistake a bricklayer for a clerk, or a greengrocer 
for a merchant ; great caution is needed in discrimi- 
nating the social position of the various persons one 
meets, for a shabby dress is no evidence that the 
pockets are thinly lined. This feature will, not long 
hence, be less noticeable, and the inhabitants will be 
more careful, as they are now becoming day by day, 
about their personal appearance. The differences, 
so long as wages are high, can never be so wide 
as at home. Bell-toppers, the colonial nick-name 
for tall hats, are nearly as much worn by the 
well-to-do inhabitants as at home; but they are 
donned more by elderly men than by the coming 
generation, who prefer to use the round felt 



Labour is not despised in Melbourne, nor are 
successful shopkeepers kept from positions in society 
to which they would have no access in England. 
The populace is democratic throughout; every work- 
man belongs to his union, under the auspices of 
which he is not suffered to be imposed upon or 
ground down. He must not work more than eight 
hours a day or accept less than the regulated 
amount of wages. Though these institutions are 
bugbears to employers, yet to the employed they 
are, in some respects, undoubtedly very beneficial 
for the time being ; but whether they do not tend, 
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in conjunction with compulsory education^ to increase 
the already far too independent spirit in their 
members will in time be seen. From our own 
experience we are not inclined to think that the 
Australian workmen gain thereby either in honour 
or industry. 

The short hours of labour among the working- 
classes leave them plenty of time for recrea- 
tion, which they fly to with unwonted zest. Any 
one who has visited the Queen City of the South 
will have remarked the constant gaiety and amuse- 
ment that is going on. The theatres are good; in 
'' The Bijou/' our first experience of an Australian 
theatre, we witnessed a highly creditable perform- 
ance of " Carmen.'' We were astonished on 
entering the stalls to find ourselves in the midst 
of people who, from their external appearance, 
would in England have been more properly 
seated in the gallery. This is another instance of 
how wary it is necessary for a *' new chum " to 
be in forming opinions of these people at first 
sight. 

Of concerts, the best in all the principal Australian 
cities are given by bodies of male voice singers, 
" Liedertaf els " by name, whose performances 
attract all the most fashionable members of 
Australian society. There are numerous minor 
societies of different descriptions and considerable 
local musical ability; but no great artistes. 
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Occasionally, dramatic companies or individnal 
celebrities visit the colony, and usually have cause 
to be greatly pleased with their reception ; but we 
fear that a person who has not been fortunate 
enough to make a name in Europe, will have but a 
cold reception in Melbourne, unless he have excep- 
tional merits with which to win upon his audience. 
The church choirs are exceedingly good in some 
instances, and with many other examples of the 
attachment of these good people to Apollo, their well- 
cared-for deity, they boast, as we were informed 
by a loquacious Melbourne critic, of high musical 
taste. 

Melbourne is full of hotels; but it should be 
stated that every little inn or beer tavern is in 
Australia called an hotel. Of hotels, such as we 
understand them to be in England or in America, 
that land of leviathan palaces, there are few. 
One or two good. hotels there are, and in particular 
we would mention " Scotts,'* in Collins Street, and 
" Menzies/' in William Street ; but in the majority 
we have been sadly disappointed, and not so in 
Melbourne only, but in all the chief towns of the 
colony. The boarding-house system is far from 
perfect, and in this the inhabitants would do well 
to follow their tutors, the Americans, who use such 
establishments extensively. Probably, owing to the 
absence of competition, every one who enters on 
this line of business does so with the fixed 
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determination of catering for single gentlemen 
only. Children are under no circumstances 
suffered to enter these orderly establishments; 
even ladies are thrust from such retreats. The 
bachelor is the specialitef and to him alone is the 
door unreservedly open. For banishing the 
children from her table, the motives of the good 
hostess are doubtless unquestionable. One has 
but to visit America to form a notion of what 
Australian humanity is in its infancy. To say that 
a trio or quartette of mischievous young urchins 
are often in as full command of the domestic 
peace and quietness of an Australian home, as 
any spoiled children could be, is but to state the 
truth. It is considered a national failing, and 
as to the reason we naturally hesitate to venture 
an opinion. We cannot, in most cases, charge the 
parents with refraining from a due system of 
castigation. The rod is not spared, and yet the 
child is spoiled. Surely there must be latent 
defects which lie somewhere deeply rooted, or is it a 
res in esse necessary to enforce the national motto 
" Advance Australia *^ ? It is a serious question for 
the Australians to consider. In England there have 
been great contentions and heated arguments on 
the result of compulsory education, and more 
recently, men of thought and deliberation have 
fought eagerly over the fast-nearing system of 
throwing open our schools gratuitously to the masses. 
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Time alone will answer the one great question. What 
kind of a person is the British working man of the 
future to be? Is England to lose her prowess in the 
fields and are Raphaels and Bossinis to rise from 
the ruins of departed martial glory ? What course 
can be suggested to avert a similar destiny for 
England to that which befell Greece and Some ? 
Our colonies must look to this. Even now, our 
military authorities give repeated warnings of 
their probable fate in the event of England being 
involved in a great European struggle. A posses- 
sion at the farthest extremity of the globe could 
expect but little aid when the mother country it* 
self was in danger. Australia must produce men 
capable of holding their own and defending their 
country. She must in time to come be able to put into 
the field men with the spirit and daring of the 
British soldier. Are the children of to-day to be the 
warriors of to-morrow? Are the young domestic 
despots of the present to be transformed into the 
Wellingtons and Nelsons of the future? As yet 
the pure British blood is not extinct, and the charac- 
teristic pluck is as discernible in the streets of 
Melbourne and Sydney as at home. But .when 
two or three generations have passed away, and 
Australia is no longer a colony, but an independent 
state, what will then be the outcome of this juvenile 
autonomy for the general welfare ? We are inclined 
to think, notwithstanding the whinings of the 
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colonial press^ that it is a necessary featnre in a rising 
country. In America^ where the knickerbocker 
world is in more open rebellion than in the most 
efiectnally usurped homes of the smaller continent^ 
the result is marvellous. The youth is a man and 
assisting in the eventful progress of his country at 
an age when in England he is still under the rigid 
rule of his careful mother. We would not here 
be thought in any way to depreciate the anxious 
solicitude and vigilant care of English parents. 
Such training undoubtedly leads to the future 
happiness of the child ; ' but a continual gazing on 
the Penates will not make a Cassar, nor will a 
prolonged attachment to the rattle and the nurse 
create a Captain Cook. The young Australian is 
a man sooner than his contemporary in England. 
He is more fit to rough it at eighteen years of age 
than a young man in England at twenty. The good- 
hearted Sydney people have engendered the idea that 
the British youth is very shy and retiring, and that if 
he is not a strutting member of the masher world, 
he must be an uncomfortable mute. This is un- 
doubtedly owing to the wide contrast between the 
youths of the two countries. Macaulay, in his 
memorable essay on Lord Clive, tells us that that 
remarkable man, when a child, *^ was sent from 
school to school, making very little progress in his 
learning, and gaining for himself everywhere the 
character of an exceedingly naughty boy. . . . His 
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family expected nothing good from such slender 
parts and such a headstrong temper/' Eobert 
Clive was undoubtedly a man of rare ability, but one 
to whom fate gave most exceptional opportunities 
which he fortunately embraced. But for a very 
unusual occurrence almost amounting to a miracle^ 
he would early in life have died a felo de se, and 
the history of India would have been written by a 
Frenchman telling in eulogistic terms of the won- 
derful statesmanship of Dupleix. We do not wish to 
infer that because a child is unruly and tyrannical 
at home, he must necessarily have such qualities 
as the saviour of India. Probably, in a great many 
cases, early insubordination would lead to a life of 
uselessness and dissipation; but we consider that 
boys, through the leniency and imperfect control of 
their parents, would the sooner feel the independ- 
ence necessary for success in life, and would, if not 
of naturally vicious temperaments, be the more able 
to hold their own, for the child is the father of the 
man. We do not justify the cause, but merely the 
result. 

These are the young fry against whom the board- 
ing-house keepers are so guarded. It is well they 
are, or what pandemoniums these private hotels 
would be. We must here put in a word for the 
indefatigable proprietresses. That they charge rea- 
sonably there can be no doubt. Twenty-five or 
thirty shillings per week will admit one to a good 
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establisliinent in one of the pretty suburbs wkich 
surround the town on all sides. Amongst the 
plentiful supply of viands which is provided, meat 
is at every meal the most conspicuous. Australian 
can ill compare with English mutton. The sheep 
are bred for their wool, and the squatters, who 
supply the meat to the towns, would fare badly were 
they fco choose for their stock animals best suited for 
the table, and leave the other source of profit as a 
secondary consideration. The merino sheep, a thin- 
looking animal, so unlike our southdown, is the one 
mostly reared. The staple of the hair is much 
shorter, and the yield of wool considerably greater 
considering the smallness of the animal. Meat is 
very cheap, being in the case of beef dear at 
9c?. per pound, and of mutton, equally expensive at 
hd, per pound ; in fact, it is only in times of severe 
drought that they reach such prices. It is not at 
all uncommon to notice on the carcases in the 
butchers' shops the figures 4id. and l\d, respectively, 
instead of 9d. and hd. 

Though Australia in its wild state oflfers no sus- 
tenance to mankind apart from its indigenous 
marsupials and birds, yet since the influx of 
civilized life, it has become very productive. The 
remarkable cheapness of meat to some extent 
compensates for the expensiveness of other items 
of diet. The meals supplied at the restaurants are 
both good and cheap. In a style with which little 
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fault can be founds a well-grilled steak with vege- 
tables^ bread and butter, is placed before the visitor 
for the sum of one shilling. There are no fees; 
the attendants, of whom the majority are girls, 
expect nothing for their services, and would in 
fact look surprised were a gratuity offered them. 
Of this we cannot speak too highly. In England 
it is a system which has become a positive annoy- 
ance, and it is one very difficult when once rooted 
to eradicate. So different from the mother country 
is Australia, that what are conventional dues in 
England, are considered uncalled-for gratuities in 
the colony. It is unfortunately a happy state of 
things which cannot last long unless strictly 
maintained. The constant influx of new set- 
tlers, who are so accustomed to the baneful prac- 
tice, naturally attempt to foster it in their new 
home. It is, however, soon overcome by ^^new 
chums ^' when they have learnt the customs of the 
country. 

On the good boarding-house keeper's table, from 
which we had for a moment departed, a cup of tea 
is considered indispensable at every meal; not only 
at breakfast, but at lunch and dinner also, that 
bright-looking cosy takes a conspicuous place in 
front of the hostess. Every one in Australia 
drinks tea. In the wildest part of the bush, in the 
poorest hut, the teapot is constantly in use. In 
the bush itself, under the shade of the unvarying 
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gam-trees^ the stockman lights a fire^ and placing 
thereon his " billy/' brews his draught of tea. 

Unfortunately, tea is not the only beverage 
taken. The colonial beer, an insipid drink, is 
looked upon as poison by those who can aflford a 
bottle of Bass. It is called by sailors ^^ she-oak,*' 
whence the term "she-oak nets'' is given to the life- 
preservers which the Victorian authorities have 
thought it wise to have slung under the gangways 
of every ship which is moored to the Melbourne 
wharves. English beer is very dear. A pint 
bottle of good English bitter never costs less than 
eighteen pence, and more often two shillings. The 
spirits are similar in price to those at home. The 
fiery concoction preponderates over the soft and 
mellow beverage which the Scotchman remembers 
to have tasted in his native Highlands. At the 
bars of the hotels the customers are allowed to 
pour out their " nobblers " from the general bottle. 
Such a practice would be subject to great abuse 
were not the searching eyes of the barman suffi- 
ciently keen to detect the slightest encroachment 
above the ordinary allowance. 

The shops of Melbourne are very like those at 
home, and when perambulation is not rendered 
intolerable by the occasional dust storms to which 
all Australian towns are more or less subject, their 
inspection passes away a pleasant morning. There 
are the usual complement of drapers', butchers', 
E 2 
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grocers', and stationers' establishments, which differ 
in no respect from those we are accustomed to see 
in England. The fruiterers exhibit a stock-in-trade 
with some portion of which the '* new chum*' is un- 
acquainted. The loquat, the passion-fruit, the navel 
orange are little known to him ; while the peaches 
and apricots, fruit hitherto considered by him 
not an every-day luxury, are • here in extraordinary 
abundance. The restaurants are good, better than 
in any other Australian town which we have visited. 
One, " Hosiers," in Bourke Street, produces a bill 
of fare of a most varied description. In the same 
street is a wonderful book emporium, by the side of 
which most of the London establishments whose 
owners sell their volumes at 3(i. in the shilling discount 
would indeed be dwarfed. It is the proud boast of 
its proprietor that there are no fewer than a million 
books in the basement and two galleries which com- 
pose this gigantic mart. Among the names of the 
merchants and shopkeepers displayed on brass or 
in gold on their premises, we were constantly 
attracted by those well known in London. Many 
of our leading firms have business houses in the 
colony, while most of the large Australian houses 
are equally well represented at home. 

It is only of recent years that the communication 
between the colony and the mother country has 
become at all extensive, consequently the former 
has hitherto been but little influenced by the ever- 
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changing fashions and novelties of advanced civi- 
lization. Australia is so completely isolated from 
speedy intercourse with all European nations that 
until her population is sufficiently large to feel 
self-dependent, and form a nucleus of commerce 
round which the Cape, India, China, South America, 
and the South Sea Islands stand, she must neces- 
sarily be content to await the arrival from the 
Northern Hemisphere of all new productions and 
novel ideas. Though to ourselves who have basked 
in the genial warmth of the southern sun, and 
have viewed Australian life in many distinct forms, 
there seems very little different from what London 
would be placed in a similar position, yet it is 
hard to compare either Melbourne, Sydney, or 
Adelaide with any English city. If suddenly 
wafted across Africa and the Indian Ocean and 
gently dropped in the centre of Collins Street, 
Melbourne; George Street, Sydney; or King 
William Street, Adelaide, what would the first 
impression be on the mind of the unconscious new- 
comer, who wakiQg up like Abou Hassan in the 
Caliph's apartments, found himself among unlooked- 
for associations ? Would he imagine that he had 
been making a circular tour of the British 
Isles and had lighted in Falmouth or Plymouth 
or any other of our sea-ports ? We venture to 
think not. He would probably notice many pecu- 
liarities, acquaintance with which the ordinary new- 
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comer has had thoroughly drummed into him 
during his long voyage out. The chief peculiarity, 
however, about Australian towns in general is the 
verandah. Few houses are without this necessary 
shelter. The shops, too, in the principal thorough- 
fares by means of their broad porticoes, afford 
the pathways a cooling atmosphere which is 
entirely unknown in the parched roads. This 
is the most striking feature of colonial towns. 
Sydney, without her verandahs, has no marks to 
distinguish her from any English town ; could one 
be found possessed of so beautiful a harbour ? Not- 
withstanding this great similarity, the crude ideas 
which many Englishmen have of our great colony 
are really astonishing. The popular mistakes are 
like many of the fallacies regarding the long since 
broken-up convict settlements, the result of con- 
ditions that have existed. The scarcity in former 
days of the female sex, about which so many 
amusing stories are told, is remarkable ; how the 
miners laden with gold coming from the diggings to 
the town, and passing on their way a solitary hut 
where they knew a man and his wife to reside, 
compelled the husband to produce his better half, 
and on his reluctantly complying, how they left her 
unharmed, at the same time giving to the man 
several ounces of gold for their entertainment. 
Such was the preponderance of the male over the 
female sex in the fifties, but it is no longer the case. 
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Thougli the number of the sexes is nearly equal in 
Victoria as a whole, for the census of 1878 reported 
179,881 males and 178,385 females, yet the weaker 
sex, who are apt to congregate more in the towns 
than in the outlying bush, are not equally distributed 
over the colony. For this reason the males generally 
outnumber the females in the squatting districts, 
and the females are in their turn in excess of the 
males in all well-inhabited localities. Consequently 
the common belief that Hymen is approached with 
less difficulty by young ladies in Australia than in 
in England is altogether erroneous. 

To look at Melbourne now and endeavour to form 
some vague idea of what it will be when eighty years 
old, twice its present age, is to call forth the fullest 
powers of imagination. What did John Pascoe 
Faulkner, when in the year 1835 he sailed up the 
Yarra-Yarra, and founded the first settlement on the 
site where the Custom House now stands, venture 
to foresee ? We think his wildest hopes must have 
been far within what he would have been justified 
in prophesying. Probably the idea of a town 
rising up on that spot never occurred to him. More 
likely he expected to bequeath a stretch of pastoral 
land, a peaceful Arcadia, a mere sheep-farm. The 
colony cannot now remain in the rear. Its watch- 
word is '' Forward,^' and its inhabitants work while 
they recall their national motto. Since Bungaree 
visited England, and was backed by Mr. Gully, M.P., 
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the colonial motto has been imprinted on the minds 
of Englishmen. This hero of the prize-ring, look- 
ing upon his contests as of national importance, 
carried on his colours the magic words, "Advance 
Australia I '^ 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 

A Chinaman is nowhere a favourite. Few coun- 
tries would abide his presence were his frugal and 
energetic habits not advantageous to the growth 
of new states, and to the opening up and popu- 
lating of new territory. His unostentatious mode 
of life, and the untiring perseverance shown by him 
in any occupation to which he puts his hand, 
render it a difficult question for the statesman of a 
young country to decide whether more is gained 
by the Chinaman's presence and the consequent 
influx of cheap labour, than is lost by the decrease 
of wages to the native workmen, and the introduc- 
tion of a number of vicious habits which invariably 
mark the settlements of the migrating celestial. 
Australia is a country which would fare badly 
indeed without him, and it is one which offers 
unlimited scope to his valuable labour. His 
energies are of greater worth in districts isolated 
from the busy turmoil of advanced civilization than 
in the large towns, where, though he manages to 
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hold his own in commercial pursuits, the work by 
which his value to the country is most felt cannot 
be performed. 

John is naturally a good gardener. No place 
is too barren or arid for him. Drought, a fearful 
scourge to the Australian squatter, oflfers little 
hindrance to the production and perfecting of his 
artificial oasis of fresh-green vegetables. In the 
scorching heat of an Australian mid-day sun he 
may be seen tending his young shoots. Devoted 
to his occupation, and caring little for his own 
personal comfort, he spends the long hours of each 
passing day in carefully freeing his shrubs from 
all enemies in the shape of slugs and cater- 
pillars, and in keeping the contiguous ground 
neatly cleared. And as the day is waning he can 
be distinguished stepping between the rows of 
cabbages or lettuces, with his native 'pingo slung 
across his shoulder, balancing a water-can on each 
end. By this means he keeps the earth moist, 
refreshing it with showers of cool water, and so 
prepares it for the parching heat of the ensuing 
day. 

His services in this respect cannot be too highly 
valued. From him alone can the stockman, exiled 
to some distant spot in the wilds of the Australian 
bush, obtain his little stock of green-meat; from 
him also, to a large extent, come the morning 
supplies of vegetable food which fill the town 
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markets, and from whicli the greengrocers' shops 
are stocked. He is essentially the market-gardener 
of the colony. An Englishman or colonial has little 
chance against him. The heat in Queensland and 
in the inland portions of the country, where the 
Chinaman's exertions are so valued, would utterly 
preclude them from giving the labour and attention 
necessary to bring the vegetable produce to per- 
fection, and the comparative cheapness of Chinese 
labour, and the wonderfully provident habits of the 
race, render them formidable opponents with whom 
to compete ; for they can, with all the extra care 
and time which they bestow on their gardens, dis- 
pose of their produce at prices which to others 
would be ruinous. 

John is known to be deeply attached to old asso- 
ciations and customs. He is also, we believe, little 
influenced by the companionship of foreigners. He 
loves his own countrymen, and seems averse to 
mixing with people of a different nationality from 
his own. Most of the Australian cities have their 
'^ China towns,'* which are portions the Celestials 
have, by occupation, transformed into their own 
asylums. There is no privilege attaching to these 
places such as marked the horrible sanctuaries of 
Old London. They are usually the repositories of 
vice of the most brutal and distressing character. 
For this, however, John is not alone responsible. 
His co-worker in the field of infamy is the Austra- 
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lian larrikin, a type of humanity of the lowest and 
most criminal order. He is no friend to John, for 
his established treachery would allow him to be the 
ftiend of no one; but the Chinese quarters pro- 
bably afford grosser entertainment for his depraved 
nature than any other portion of the town, and at 
the same time prove a more sheltering refuge from 
the hand of justice. 

Of the Chinese as a race we know but little* 
Probably their better classes are as much to be 
respected as those of other nations ; but the type 
of Celestials who infest Australia certainly exhibit 
no characteristics worthy even of toleration, much 
less of esteem. They come, we understand, from 
the southern regions of China, whence they 
emigrate to all parts of Australasia. On landing, 
a duty of lOi. is exacted from each new-comer. 
Should he escape without paying, it must be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the authorities to identify the 
right man. Women are not suffered to enter the 
colony ; the authorities very naturally objecting to 
that means of defrauding the revenue. When dead 
they are enclosed and kept in coffins, and a suffi- 
cient number of corpses having accumulated, they 
are shipped off to China for burial. 

John, as a "new chum" in the colony, is a 
curiosity even amongst his own people. He 
comes in all his pig-tail oddities of dress and 
general appearance. He looks awkward and pro- 
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bably feels so, if a gradual doffing of his native 
costume be any criterion of such a fact. First the 
spacious blue toga and the slack breeches are 
thrown off, giving place to a coat or jacket and 
trousers of European design. The characteristic 
pig-tail is coiled neatly on the top of the head and 
a black felt hat of British fashion donned. John is 
then nearly naturalized as a colonial subject. But 
for his boots, those clattering wooden-soled sabots, 
with pointed toes and gold and silver trimmings, he 
would be like any other colonial Chinaman. These 
are, we have noticed, usually the last to go ; but 
they do go eventually, and give place to the more 
conventional coverings of leather. 

John, when thus far civilized (if we may so call 
it), if he does not turn gardener or adopt a rambling 
existence on the gold-fields, will follow a commercial 
life, and in this sphere he is usually very successful. 
His shop will be emblazoned by flaming coloured 
notices in his own language, announcing, that ^' Ah 
Hing Long'' or some such person lives there. 
These notices, more than aught else, stamp the 
Chinese quarters of the town. They are conspi- 
cuous for the bright colours and the free use of gold 
and bronze. The shops exhibit a copious stock of 
celestial ware, and the Chinese assist, with the 
colonial shopkeepers, in meeting the wants of the 
townsfolk in general. Numerous Chinamen, with 
their dilapidated carts, traverse the streets vending 
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their mercliandise, and well-behaved hawkers may 
be seen tapping at the back doors of the houses in 
the hope of being able to spread their nicknacks 
before the incantioos servants^ and so make a few 
pence for their masters. One special occupation 
in which the Chinese seem to excel is portrait 
painting. We noticed a likeness of Mrs. Langtry, 
which had evidently been enlarged from a photo- 
graph. It was very striking both in colouring and 
resemblance ; but there lurked about the features, 
to a degree, lineaments which at once suggested 
the nationality of the artist. 

Though superficially naturalized to British ideas, 
John is not so easily prevailed upon to part with his 
native eccentricities and indulgences. He may dis- 
play over his shop his name in English letters, but 
his capabilities of speaking that tongue are small.^ 
Again, he may to outward view appear completely 
colonialized, but will he not cling obstinately to his 
opium pipe ? Any one who has passed along a 
street inhabited by Chinamen can testify to this. 
He will tell you there is a pungent smell of a 
disagreeable flavour hanging about the vicinity, 
and urging you to pass on quickly to purer air. 

The Mongolian religion is not one calculated to 

^ It appears that the Chinese have as much diflSculty in 
acquiring our language as we have theirs. In the Mfday 
Archipelago, a place where the two races in question are 
constantly intermixing, a mean is taken, and the Malay 
Language spoken 
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heighten a nation's moral condition. Teeming with 
idolatrous superstitions, it is a mode of worship 
which cannot in any way be associated with our 
own, and that perhaps more than aught else, tends 
to separate the two races. Joss, the Chinese deity, 
usually a rough carving decorated with gay colours, 
is a god on whose behalf no expressions of sincere 
devotion can be expected; but it is evident that 
this phlegmatic divinity does hold a limited sway 
over his worshippers, as the following wiU prove. 
Not long since in Melbourne the Chinese residents 
considered it necessary to have their joss repaired, 
and were unfortunately compelled to seek the as- 
sistance of Christian artisans to put the deity to 
rights. Two men were sent to the joss-house to 
fetch him away, and were so far successful in their 
mission as to dislodge him from his throne, and 
proceed to carry him along the streets. But Joss 
was not ethereal, and the men gradually became 
weary, and in the end, careless of the consequences of 
so impious an act, placed him on the path, and rested 
their weary frames on his damaged exterior. At this 
point a party of celestials passiug by espied their 
injured god, and after severe expressions of dis- 
gust, without more ado, carried him off in triumph. 
Perhaps, at this stage, a brief description of a 
Chinese temple, usually called a joss-house, will 
not be out of place. We visited one on Emerald 
Hill, one of the suburbs of Melbourne. 
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Passing up a narrow, dirty little lane at the back 
of small and mean-looking shops, and blocked here 
and there by a grocer's cart or baker's barrow, 
we eventually arrived at a set of substantial iron 
railings which encloses the courtyard of an attrac- 
tive, glazed, brick building, the Chinese joss-house. 
It was brightened, as these edifices usually are, witili 
a copious supply of flaring placards pasted indis- 
criminately over the front of the building, and 
affording a cheery aspect to its exterior. 

Entering by a side door, we were immediately 
confronted by a sleek-looking gentleman, evidently 
one of the caretakers of the building, who, on our 
explaining that we desired to see the interior of the 
house, rushed off little the wiser for what we had 
said to him, and fetched another corpulent indi- 
vidual to his assistance. In the meantime a little 
girl, who evidently knew the ins and outs of the 
place, volunteered to be our guide, and the two dirty 
Mongolians returned to the kitchen, where we after- 
wards saw them perseveringly manipulating their 
chop-sticks and endeavouring by means of those 
rude instruments to devour a dish of rice and 
stew. 

The central hall wore a gay and tinsel-like 
appearance. It was crowded with specious embel- 
lishments of every shape and colour. At the farther 
end was an altar on which rested the veritable joss, 
a mere picture, made gaudy by a liberal application 
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of gold and silver decorations. On the altar there 
also stood three bowls, censers for the burning of 
sandal-wood. Near to them were two jars con- 
taining a number of strips of wood, each exhibiting 
a short sentence or text. They are used by the 
Celestials as fortune-tellers, and are constantly 
resorted to. The practice is to draw one at hap- 
hazard and, on reading it, to refer to one of a set 
of papers kept elsewhere in the building. On the 
paper is foretold the circumstance of the future, 
the divination of which is so credulously sought. 
Over the altar, and hanging from the roof, was a 
showy lamp, which is kept continually burning. On 
one side of the Joss was a horse, and on the other a 
bath. It is believed that the god descends every 
morning from his eminence, and proceeds to his 
bath, probably to wash, but why the Celestials 
should have included in the programme a procedure 
so foreign to their own individual habits we cannot 
imagine. However, when the old gentleman has 
finished his ablution, he mounts his horse and takes 
a morning constitutional, probably, as he has never 
to our knowledge been seen abroad, keeping 
to his own domains to exercise his own Celestial 
steed. 

In the centre of the hall, supported on a 
pedestal, stood a small image not unlike a dog. 
This, we were led to believe, was the Chinese devil. 
It had not the demoniac expression one would 

F 
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expect to find in a representative of his Satanic 
majesty, for really, the Joss himself could not 
boast of an expression of countenance more benign 
than his enemy. On either side of the devil were 
openings in the wall in the form of stoves. The 
Chinaman has a convenient way of disposing of his 
sins. He writes them on a piece of paper, and 
finally commits them to flames which have been 
kindled in the stoves, at the same time playing 
vigorously on a bell and drum that hang close by. 
There is but one other portion of the hall to 
mention, and that is a part screened off for firing 
Chinese crackers, an item in pyrotechny now well 
known to our schoolboys, and one that forms an 
important part in any devotional celebration of the 
Celestials. 

John^s vices form so inseparable a part of his 
character, that the smallest treatise would be faulty 
and incomplete without a brief notice of their 
ruinous effect on his social and moral standing. 
He apparently lives to indulge his worst passions 
and ultimately to destroy the finer qualities which 
appear even in a Chinaman. 

Little Bourke Street in Melbourne is the China 
town of that metropolis, and a more hideous spot 
on any fair city could not exist. It is a hotbed of 
crime and vice of the most revolting description. 
We have before mentioned that the Mongolian and 
larrikin go hand in hand ; they do so in Melbourne, 
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tlie latter by no means lessening the generally 
disgusting condition of the neighbourhood in which 
they dwell. 

We must crave the reader's indulgence to take 
him the round of this hell upon earth, and conduct 
him through the native opium dens, lottery and 
fantan houses, and other low hovels, and in this 
way we will endeavour to describe as briefly as 
possible a night spent in Melbourne China town, 
and what we then saw. 

At nine o'clock one evening we proceeded with a 
friend to a spot not far from Little Bourke Street, 
where we had engaged to meet Mr. — j a prominent 
member of the Victorian detective force, who had 
kindly consented to be our cicerone for the night. 
We had not long to wait, and were soon bound for 
a series of extraordinary sights. Our guide, we 
should mention, was a man of bluff and genial 
manner, and one well adapted to move with 
comparative safety in the resorts of crime to which 
his duty called him. He adjusted his language and 
behaviour generally to the company he was in, and. 
so avoided ridicule as much as he suppressed dislike. 
This demeanour was, as we afterwards saw, the only 
one for a detective to assume in order to maintain a 
free entree to the habitations of abandoned criminals. 

The first dwelling we entered was a building of 
considerable dimensions and notorious from the fact 
of a wealthy Chinaman having, a few days before, 
p 2 
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been murdered in one of its rooms. Mr. — , on 
opening the door, which he did without hesitation, 
and without any formal signal requesting an en- 
trance, beckoned us into an apartment crowded 
with sour-looking Mongolians. We had evidently 
interrupted an important conference on the subject 
of the recent homicide, and the twenty or more per- 
sons crowded into a space certainly not constructed to 
conveniently accommodate half that number, gave us 
a most sullen reception. Whether they were plan- 
ning to keep the delinquents, who had escaped, from 
the hands of justice, or not, we are unable to say. It 
appeared, however, to us that the slightest disagree- 
ment with them on this occasion would have been 
a sufficient pretext for treating us in the same way 
as their companion had been served a few days 
before. Our guide was very anxious for us to 
inspect the room in which the atrocity had been 
committed, but to allow this the gentlemen in the 
blue tunics would not consent. 

Our next visit was to an inferior Chinese shop. 
A shop we believe it was, as it contained a rude 
kind of counter erected in the centre ; but we saw 
no goods in proof of the fact. We made ourselves 
quite at home, and soon found out the kitchen, where 
we poured out a cup of tea of Chinese brew, which, 
though of light colour, was decidedly good. The 
Chinese, we understand, use the green tea only, 
and do not blend the leaf. 
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After leaving this house, we proceeded to an 
opium den. In two rooms, leading one into the 
other, were congregated some half-dozen Celestials 
and colonial women, and, amongst them, an 
American of about thirty-five years of age, of a 
superior stamp, and of respectable appearance. He 
was, as Mr. — informed us, employed, on account 
of his extensive knowledge of Chinese traits, in 
working-up evidence for the authorities. He was a 
good-natured fellow, and to him our guide, who un- 
fortunately had a pressing engagement which pre- 
vented him from accompanying us farther, assigned 
us. In the inner room of the house we had entered 
was a bed, on which two women were reclining, 
indulging in the soothing eflfects of the opium pipe ; 
while a spare and weazen-looking Johnny was 
standing by, ready to recharge the pipes, when 
called upon, with a fresh supply of the inspissated 
juice of the white poppy. 

We might here, with advantage, make a few 
remarks on the subject of opium-smoking generally. 
The powerful narcotic, so extensively used for medi- 
cinal purposes, diflfers entirely in its eflPect when in- 
dulged in to excess from other stimulants. Alcohol, 
for instance, produces a pitiable loss of control over 
the reasoning faculties bestowed upon man, which, 
alone, render him superior to other animals. The 
ridiculous extravagancies in which it causes him to 
indulge, and the temporary paralysis of the muscles 
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necessary to assist in his locomotion, whicli usually 
ensues, render him an object of disgust to his 
fellow-men. Over-indulgence in this liquid opens 
men's hearts and warms them towards each other, 
but such an abnormal state is so coupled with 
exhibitions of absurdity, and the presence of brutal 
traits, that it is entirely distinct in its efltect from 
opium, which produces a serenity instead of an 
ebullition of the mind. 

Ganja-eating, again, is a gratification of the 
senses much indulged in in India, and it brings 
about the most frightful consequences. A Mussul- 
man, indulging too freely in this juice of the hemp, 
is thrown into a state of uncontrollable frenzy, 
and, careless of his own life, and those of others, 
runs a-muck, stabbing here and there without 
restraint. 

Opium, on the other hand, unlike these danger- 
ous intoxicants, produces no extravagant demonstra- 
tion of the spirits. It conciliates and calms. It 
puts a man on good terms with the whole world, 
and causes him for the time being to forget all his 
trouble and anxieties. It does not blunt the 
reason, but produces a clearness and serenity of 
the faculties quite unknown to him when in a 
normal condition, until at last it culminates in a 
blissful unconsciousness akin to the Buddhist 
" nirwaua,'' or imaginary heaven. 

The opium-pipe is constructed of a piece of 
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bamboo about twenty indhes in length, closed at 
one end and smoothly rounded at the other. At 
about seven inches from the closed end is a hole, in 
which is inserted a hollow clay bowl, of the shape 
of an inverted cone. The base of the cone, which 
is nearly flat, is about two inches in diameter, and 
is pierced through its centre with a hole just suffi- 
ciently large to permit the insertion of a pin. Over 
the tiny puncture the opium, when prepared, is 
placed. 

The awkward-looking instrument just described 
is used in the following manner. The manipulator 
takes a steel wire, called a spear, and dips the end 
of it in the liquid opium, a congealed mass not 
unlike treacle. Keeping as much of the substance 
as possible attached, he holds the spear over a 
flame, at the same time dexterously twirling it 
about to keep the opium together, until it com- 
mences to bubble and effervesce, a sign that it is 
properly roasted. He then places it, greatly 
thickened by the process, on the bowl of the pipe 
and directly over the hole. The other end of the 
wire, which is pointed, is inserted through the opium 
to clear a passage for the smoke, and the pipe is 
ready for use. 

The individual intending to indulge in this 
luxury must lie down on his side on a couch or bed, 
and, taking the pipe, hold the bowl on which the 
opium has been deposited over the flame of a lamp j 
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the end of the stem should be pressed firmly 
against the lips in the same way as the mouth-piece 
of a comet, and a series of inhalations be drawn, 
the smoke being emitted from the nose only. In 
this way the narcotic, which has been fuming over 
a Chinese oil lamp the whole time, is soon exhausted, 
and the pipe requires replenishing. Charge after 
charge is robbed of its somniferous properties, 
until at length the brain loses its cares, and the 
wretched Celestial, stupified by its overpowering 
effects, obtains a limited cessation from his 
miserable existence, but rises a being on whom 
can rest no natural happiness, and whose steady 
and fleet pioneer in life is an irremovable curse 
leading to sure destruction. 

Wishing to go the round of the dens in proper 
form, we of course tried the pipe. Lying down on 
the bed, we began vigorously puffing away ; but in 
the end were obliged to confess that we were at a 
loss to understand whence the peculiar pleasure 
ascribed to it was derived. It is evidently a species 
of intemperance, the enjoyment of which is only 
appreciated by habitual indulgence. 

Bidding farewell to this habitation, we once more 
made the acquaintance of the Australian canopy of 
heaven, with its myriads of glistening jewels, 
arranged occasionally in some imaginary design, 
but in every direction scattered thickly, and to all 
appearance irrelatively in the deep and unfathom- 
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able background of space. But the Southern Cross, 
discernible between the opposing house-tops, offered 
little attraction to us then, as we jogged along with 
our new guide, the hero of bull-fights and numerous 
other exciting pastimes, which ofEer to human nature 
in its wild and roving state unequalled amusement. 
We were not long in arriving at another place of 
interest. It was a restaurant kept .by a body of 
Celestials, who had formed themselves into a com- 
pany. There was John, sitting at a desk with his 
account-books before him and his pen, or rather 
brush, in his hand, anxious for the correctness of his 
entries and castings, and, occasionally resorting to 
his calculating machine with its many coloured 
beads, which he dexterously handled to obtain the 
result of some arithmetical problem. The room we 
had entered had as much the appearance of an 
eating-house as the employes in it had of being 
adepts in the culinary art. It was a long apart- 
ment, about seven or eight feet in width, with two 
small anterooms on one side. Opposite them was 
the cashier, who, as we explained, was so assiduously 
looking after the interests of the company. On his 
left stood a spare-looking Chinaman, who appeared 
to be the head and only cook of the establishment. 
Approaching the exemplary book-keeper, our guide 
ordered for our entertainment what he technically 
designated " three short soups.'' We soon had the 
pleasure of seeing them in course of manufacture. 
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which, by the bye, turned out to be an experience 
calculated to increase rather than to blunt the appe- 
tite. The cook was particularly clean as he rolled 
out the thick dough into a thin layer, and after- 
wards cut it into delicate strips. 

Ushering us into one of the anterooms, he 
promptly placed the repast before us. It consisted 
of a basin of soup, nearly consolidated into a thick 
mass by the insertion of a copious supply of the 
strips of dough. It, likewise, contained a soupgon^ 
just discernible, of green vegetable, popping out 
occasionally between the strips. Accompanying 
this dish were two small plates, one containing 
Chinese catchup, and the other, small morsels of a 
decrepit old fowl. A shilling satisfied the indefati- 
gable cashier, and we proceeded to the kitchen of 
the establishment, where we found ourselves in the 
presence of several girls of low type. We now 
come to the point of our article when we should 
mention briefly the most intolerable of all the 
nuisances accompanying the presence of the Chinese 
in Australia. 

There are amongst the Chinese inhabitants of 
the Great Southern Continent, individuals who exist 
under the appellation of *' decoys.^' Their business 
is to entice young girls, often scarcely in their teens, 
to the opium dens, where they are incarcerated 
and contaminated with all kinds of vicious ideas, 
until they eventually become the mistresses of low- 
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bred Celestials, and, in time, the ardent lovers of 
the opium-pipe, an evil more dangerous and long- 
lived than any other with which the Bourke Street 
missionaries have to contend. These poor girls, 
under such baneful influences, become, in a few 
years, so entirely regardless of any pleasure beyond 
the indulgence of the senses, that their resuscitation 
to a nobler state is admitted to be next to impossible. 
Their degradation is complete, and their attachment 
to their low condition is not the least of the obstacles 
to be overcome in any attempt at their improve- 
ment. 

This terrible state of things is the subject of con- 
stant outcries from the press. We quote a short 
extract from a Melbourne paper, which, though 
written in a somewhat sensational style, is none the 
less true. The writer tells us, '^ The conversion of 
Jews is exceedingly rare, and the Chinese are almost 
as difficult nuts for Christian evangelists to crack. 
These girls who have lived long in Chinese com- 
panionship are worse than either. Their moral 
sensibilities are not merely blunted, they are utterly 
destroyed. They seem to revel in their shame and 
degradation, and, if it were not so, the potent 
influence of opium would hold such a sway over them 
that their reclamation would be next to hopeless. 
They, if possible, out-Chinese the Chinese in all 

that is bad As in everything else that is 

wrong, they are adepts in dissimulation, and some 
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of them, for the time being, do not hesitate to pretend 
a religious enthusiasm/^ 

Let us draw a veil over this pitiable degeneracy of 
human nature, and be thankful to acknowledge that 
there are not a few worthy Chinamen in Australia, 
who abhor the turpitude of their countrymen, and 
who would render with willing hearts every assist- 
ance in the elimination of the opium scourge from 
an otherwise useful and persevering people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SYDNEY. 

Of the many admirable features of the AustraUan 
commonwealth, the facilities for comfortable travel- 
ling are among the chief. In punctuality and 
precision, the Government railways are unique. 
The coaching system, though far from perfect, is 
not of so inferior a nature as the condition of the 
bush roads might lead one to expect. The colonial 
steamship service is excellent. Between the chief 
seaports of Australia ply a number of handsome 
and well- fitted vessels, which can well compare with 
many of the ocean passenger-steamers of the mother 
country. From Melbourne, these boats are leaving 
daily for Sydney, Adelaide, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and other places. Two of the finest vessels are the 
Oaho and the Buninyong, They are fitted up 
in the most luxurious manner, and illuminated 
throughout with the electric light. Many other 
passenger- vessels, which, if not of so fine a de- 
scription as the two we have mentioned, are never- 
theless faultless in their construction and manage- 
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ment. The Union Steamship Company, whose 
vessels run between Australia and New Zealand, 
possess two ships, the Waihora and the 
Tarawera, among their large fleet, whose equal in 
finish and administration we have never seen. 
They are both new boats, and they have been 
built and equipped with all the resources of modern 
science and invention. 

In one of these local steamships we quitted 
Melbourne for Sydney. The journey, which usually 
occupies about forty-eight hours, is uninteresting. 
The land is to be seen during the whole time, but at 
a considerable distance. Now and then, ominous- 
looking rocks are reached, through which the boat 
meanders with impudent confidence and exactness. 
Lighthouses, which considerably lessen the danger 
at night-time, have been placed on some of the 
rocks. Notwithstanding their friendly warning, 
the barren islets are none the less perilous in stormy 
weather. Their aspect is suflScient to impress the 
mind of the observer with a silent dread of their 
contiguity. While we had been watching with 
Suspicion the rugged coast, the steward and the 
various • functionaries of the galley had been 
practising to great advantage the culinary art. We 
shall never forget standing by the saloon door as 
the stewards brought to the table the various 
dishes for our first dinner. There were scarcely 
twenty passengers, and yet the food put before 
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them would have fed two hundred. Of joints there 
were all varieties, so that when the steward assailed 
our ears with a list, which took several breaths to 
enumerate, we were glad to save him the trouble of 
a repetition, and quietly chose the dish which was 
opposite to us. 

The evening previous to the day on which 
we sighted Sydney Heads was truely Australian, 
calm and genial, with nothing abnormal to mar 
the perfect tranquillity of the surroundings; the 
placid ocean, disturbed only by the convulsive 
rotation of the ship's screw, and on our port the 
southern extremity of the Blue Mountains. It is 
seldom given to mankind to see na^ture as she is 
portrayed by the inspired brush of the artist. A 
landscape on canvas is incomplete without the hills 
tipped with gold, or a peculiarly lustrous tint, often 
seen in the picture-gallery, but seldom in the 
rocky wilds of mountain districts. 

We were astonished to see, for the first time, 
that rich tint, dimmed by a thin mist, which comes 
so naturally from the brush of an imaginative 
artist. We saw in the distance a lofty spur, 
clothed in all the voluptaous purple borrowed from 
the setting sun ; and while we stood gazing with 
wonder on the beautiful scene, the sun had sunk 
in the horizon, and the mountaias, receiving a new 
light from the moon, exchanged their purple mantle 
for one of a silvery hue. 
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A few miles to the soutli of the entrance to Port 
Jackson is the famous inlet^ Botany Bay. It is not 
surprising that Captain Cook should have chosen 
this harbour in preference to its companion which 
now helps to make Sydney renowned. The entrance 
to the former is much more propitious. It is direct, 
and, for that reason, the full extent of the anchor- 
age is seen from the exterior, whereas, owing to the 
sharp curve round which the ships are compelled to 
pass before they reach the open waters of Port 
Jackson, but a mere gap marks the entrance to 
Sydney harbour. To this circumstance the wreck of 
the Duncan Dunbar was due. One misty night, 
mistaking a cove under the southern head for the 
haven, the ill-fated clipper rushed against the rock- 
bound cliffs, and became a total wreck. One person 
only was saved, and he, by an extraordinary 
circumstance. He had been thrown on a ledge in 
the cliff, where he remained until rescued by a 
party of men. It had been better, it seems, had he 
perished with his companions, for he came to a sad 
end, a victim to the indiscreet liberality of the good- 
hearted Sydney people. 

The opening to Port Jackson is through a narrow 
strait, bounded on either side by bold and lofty 
headlands. On the southern promontory is the 
lighthouse, an indispensable beacon for such a 
dangerous inlet. It is fitted with the electric light, 
and, from the great altitude at which it is placed. 
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it can be descried at a distance of nearly thirty 
miles. Nothing can be seen of the harbour until 
the farthest extremity of the channel is reached, 
and a rough-looking promontory on which several 
guns are mounted is rounded. The momentary 
transition from sterility to luxuriant beauty is 
bewitching. From the bleak and uninviting shore 
the beholder is suddenly transported to a scene, 
rich in all the loveliness that a perfect combination 
of ornamental water and sumptuous foliage can 
produce. The dreary and unvarying bush, which 
covers the coast with little intermission from 
Melbourne, is exchanged in an instant, for an 
enchanting landscape, replete with subtle variation 
and charming abandon. Not unlike the explora- 
tion of some famous cavern, where the visitor is 
led through dark and circuitous subways until he 
suddenly steps into a chamber of dazzling bright- 
ness, the roof and sides resplendent vrith myriads 
of glittering crystals and opaque stalactites. The 
suddenness of the change increases the beauty of 
the object, not less than it augments the admira- 
tion. We can liken the first approach to Sydney 
Harbour to nothing else than one of those magic 
fairy stories, in which the good genii transport the 
helpless mortal to lands of untold wealth and 
magnificence ; where, in a moment, the transition is 
efiected, and the commonplace sameness of our 
globe is replaced by the lustrous splendour of the 
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spirit-land. We do not pretend that this impression 
is lasting. The suddenness of the transformation 
can alone be assigned as its cause. 

The nature of the scenery enclosing the waters 
of the harbour is beautiful to a degree ; thirty-two 
bays with corresponding promontories dividing each, 
produce one of the most striking characteristics of 
the haven, its illimitable variety. The charms of 
one bay are still exciting the wonder and admiration 
when a headland is passed and the glories of another 
burst in kaleidoscopic change on the entranced vision. 
Nature has been assisted by human artifice. From 
the numerous tufts of rich foliage which line the 
harbour throughout almost its entire length, peep 
out numerous white villas, surrounded by green 
slopes and gnarled timber, and occasionally nestling 
in thick underwood. We know of nothing to equal 
the loveliness of this combination, unless it be the 
country mansions of our own land, such as are seen in 
Devonshire, enshrined in thick clusters of vegetation, 
and possessing that warm and cheery aspect common 
to such rural seats. The outlying suburbs of 
Messina, we think, may well compare with the 
scenery of Port Jackson. In Messina the white 
exteriors of the numerous villas are unsullied by 
the smoky atmosphere of large manufacturing cities. 
They shine out on the dark background of the 
mountain range like the glistening eyes on the 
bronzed complexion of the gipsy. Messina's bright 
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aspect unfits it for associations other than those 
which savour of the grape, or some other delicate 
creation of the Deity. Such should be the chosen con- 
comitants for so beautiful a place as Port Jackson; 
but it has been destined otherwise. Sydney is a large 
mercantile town, and with the increase of commerce 
and population must come with equal strides a 
decadence of local natural beauty. The transition 
has already to a large extent taken place. The 
business portions of Sydney, which adjoin the water, 
are not unlike the confines of the Thames as seen in 
the neighbourhood of the docks. But an area of 
such extent as Port Jackson cannot by ordinary 
means be stripped of beauty in a hundred years. 
The greater portion of the harbour not only retains 
its old charm, but has been considerably improved 
by the judicious sprinkling of pretty dwellings. 
Manly Beach, at the northernmost extremity of 
Port Jackson, is the Brighton of New South Wales. 
It is an attractive little town, bounded on one side 
by the harbour, and on the other by the Pacific 
Ocean. In the summer its hotels are crowded, 
and the parade, though not like the fashionable 
promenades of Eastbourne and Scarborough at home, 
is yet the scene of much local mode and elegance. 

The bays of Sydney Harbour are well utilized. 

Many are devoted to specific objects. Double Bay, 

for instance, forms the anchorage for the Royal 

Naval Tacht Squadron. In the Admiralty Inlet, 

G 2 
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situate to the northward of Potts Point, the men- 
of-war lie. Circular Quay, again, is but another 
bay, once lovely with all the exuberanpe of the 
eucalyptus, but now lined with wharves and ware- 
houses. Not only in the harbour itself is there this 
wonderful abundance of bays and promontories, but 
in the rivers, the Parramatta and the Lane Cove, are 
the same distinguishing features. They abound in 
natural recesses, covered with rich foliage. The 
Parramatta, in particular, is but an extension of the 
harbour in every respect, excepting that it does not 
afford good anchorage to ships. It is to the inhabi- 
tants of Sydney what the Upper Thames is to the 
Oxonians and the Londoners, or the Cam to the 
undergraduates at Cambridge; boats of all shapes 
and sizes are constantly skimming its surface. On 
the banks, at occasional intervals, the thick vegeta- 
tion has been removed to make room for the erection 
of boat-houses for the many clubs, whose members 
launch their frail craft on its placid waters. 

We would that our pen were more faithful, and 
would assist us to describe this prince of harbours 
with more truth. We feel that our task has been 
too severe, and that we should have been wise in 
following the example of Anthony Trollope, who 
said, '' I despair of being able to convey to my readers 
my own idea of the beauty of Sydney Harbour. 
I have seen nothing equal to it in the way of land- 
locked sea scenery : Dublin Bay, the Bay of Spezzia, 
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New York, and the Cove of Cork are all pic- 
turesquely fine. Bantry Bay, with the little nooks 
of sea running up to Glengarry, is very lovely, but 
they are not equal to Sydney Harbour, either in 
shape, colour, or variety. I have never seen Naples, 
Rio Janeiro, or Lisbon ; but from descriptions and 
pictures I am led to think that none of them can 
possess such a world of loveliness as lies in 
Sydney Harbour/' 

It would be trifling to compare the town of Mel- 
bourne with the harbour of Sydney, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are the two possessions of which 
the inhabitants of those two cities so emulously 
boast. Melbourne is, undoubtedly, a fine city, and 
the Victoriaas are proud of it. To such wide streets, 
and such fine buildings Sydney cannot lay claim. 
Sydney possesses, possibly, the finest harbour in the 
world, and its citzens are perfectly aware of the fact. 
Melbourne can aspire to no such thing. Such ia 
the respective excellence of each, but it would be 
idle to draw any comparison. 

The metropolis of New South Wales is very 
different from that of Victoria. We know of no 
English town of which Melbourne could form the 
counterpart, either in superficial or architectural 
arrangement, or in the daily mode of life of the 
inhabitants. There is so much excitement and 
worldly pleasure prevailing that we can only liken 
it to a continental city, rich in the ephemeral enjoy- 
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ments of this mundaiie existence. Sydney, on the 
other hand, possibly from its greater age, has a more 
home-like aspect. Its streets are not laid oat in 
that stiflF and formal order which characterizes the 
thoroughfares of Melbourne and Adelaide. In their 
curved outline they are essentially English, and 
possess the dominant features of most of our 
Metropolitan highways — ^narrowness and irregularity 
— which our local authorities have only of recent years 
thought of remedying, by removing those houses 
which interfere with their lineal direction. Many 
dwellings have, of late, been razed to the ground in 
Sydney to render the streets more passable. The 
appearance of some of the chief buildings is entirely 
spoilt by clusters of houses, which wed^e them in. 
The Post-office is in this unfortunate position. Not 
so, however, the Town Hall and the Episcopal 
Cathedral. These magnificent edifices stand side by 
side on the western boundary of George Street. The 
former, at present unfinished, is a building of such 
grandeur that it will far surpass anything of its kind 
in the Southern hemisphere. In the front portion the 
municipal offices are situate, and are fitted through- 
out with unstinted luxuriance. Over them is a 
clock-tower, from the summit of which a magnificent 
view is obtained of the suburbs of Sydney, reaching 
to Botany Bay ^on the one side and Manly on the 
other. At the back a hall of exceptional size is being 
built, and in it, when finished, will be placed an 
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organ which will eclipse, in every respect, most of 
the finest instruments of the world. It is to cost, 
we understand, no less a sum than 15,000Z. The. 
Cathedral, St, Andrew's by name, is very simiJar* to 
one of the Mother Churches of Great Britain. It is 
built of stone, and in £b style similar to the Gothic 
of the fourteenth century. 

One of the chief buildings of the town is the 
University, situated on the summit of a suburban 
eminence. The locality, with its sloping green 
banks, is on the Parramatta Road, a very little way 
from George Street, the chief thoroughfare of the 
metropolis. It ig of the fifteenth century Gothic 
style of architecture, and, were it not for the lack 
of that darkened ripeness which adds a charm to 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, it could well 
vie with the Universities of the mother country. 
The Great Hall, the principal chamber of this stately, 
edifice, is one of the sights of the Colony. It is 
paved with marble and decorated in a princely style, 
Anthony TroUope, amongst his many valuable 
opinions on Australia, tells us of this hall that, *' if 
I were to say that no college, either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, possesses so fine a one, I might perhaps 
be contradicted. I certainly remember none of 
which the proportions are so good.'' 

The Museum possesses, 'par excellence, the finest 
collection of specimens in the Colony. The curator, 
a scientist of high repute, has, by a display of 
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great ability and tact, gathered together such 
a comprehensive accumulation of colonial specimens 
and ethnological rareties from the many races 
of aborigines of the South seas, as to justify the 
sweeping name of the edifice, "the Australian 
Museum." Another " lion '' of the town of some 
interest is the Art Gallery, situate in the Outer 
Domain. Of the building we can say nothing, as 
irom its appearance we should think it has been 
erected for temporary use only. It contains an in- 
teresting collection of oil paintings, amongst which 
we noticed the popular works of '* Rorke's Drift/* 
by De Neuville, and " Wedded,*' by Leighton. There 
are many other fine buildings scattered over the 
town, and among the most attractive are the Banks 
and Insurance Companies* ofl&ces. They stand out 
in bold relief in the chief thoroughfares by the side 
of the ordinary shops and dwelling-houses. The 
fact that such buildings are usuaUy erected after the 
design of some accepted style of architecture is suf- 
ficient to give them a palatial appearance, when 
♦compared with commonplace brick and mortar 
dwellings ; but in the colonial towns they invariably 
rank among the architectural spectacles of the 
place. 

Our brief explanation of the buildings of Sydney 
we will now quit. Such a treatise cannot be inte- 
resting to the majority. The architecture of the Co- 
lony has not at present reached a state of excellence. 
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Its buildings, though, with some exceptions, lacking 
the interest that would be sought for by the archae- 
ologist, can, nevertheless, boast of substantiality, 
and an apparent determination on the part of their 
builders to make them endure for the benefit of 
future generations. 

The roads of the metropolis, in the majority of 
instances, are in excellent condition. The authorities 
follow closely on the examples set them by the 
municipal authorities of the mother country. 
Asphalt, as a means of paving, cannot be used, owing 
to the heat, but wood forms an estimable substitute 
During our sojourn in Sydney, the leading daily 
papers were eloquent on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method of improving the streets. 
Many wiseacres prophesied the incursion and spread 
of illness on account of the tendency of wood to 
preserve the atomic germs of disease. The bacteria, 
they declared, thus gathered together, would be the 
means of inviting epidemics and harbouring in 
their healthy city the plague demon. After the 
usual number of erudite opinions, in which entirely 
different conclusions are arrived at by men equally 
learned in the subject in controversy, the objections 
were overruled, and the process of paving the 
streets with wood was proceeded with. Along these 
thoroughfares are run all descriptions of vehicles, 
from the steam tram to the hansom cab, the 
threepenny omnibus to the private buggy. Of the 
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steam tram we have little favourable to say. 
Doubtless there was much argument prior to its 
introduction. We incline to the opinion that it should 
not be allowed as a means of locomotion in the heart 
of a large town. That it is a railway in the street 
there can be no doubt. There are fixed stopping- 
places, with shelters in the near vicinity for the 
convenience of passengers who may have to wait. 
Between the stations, the motor, with its two cars, 
rushes along, leaving all equestrian trafl5c far behind, 
and frightening with its abominable whistle any 
unlucky driver who happens to be loitering in its 
way. Down the hills, of which there are many, it 
flies, apparently without restraint ; but, fortunately, 
its breaks are powerful, and it is brought to a speedy 
standstill. Alarming accidents occur from time to 
time through people attempting to cross the road 
without noticing the approach of a tram, or from 
having misjudged its distance. These mishaps warn 
the inhabitants of the danger in their midst. 
Many of them, we are sure, would heartily welcome 
the extinction of the noisy motors. They are 
expensive, dirty, and dangerous, and cannot, we 
think, be recommended for any good reason beyond 
the convenience they afford of getting quickly into 
the town from the outlying suburbs. The omnibuses, 
which run virtually in opposition and with consider- 
able detriment to the Government trams, are the 
finest specimens of modem coaches we have seen. 
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They ply between the chief suburbs and the centre 
of the metropolis at the universal fare of threepence. 
The drivers are an excellent body of men. Unlike 
the loquacious servants of the London General 
Omnibus Company, their faces are free from that 
high-coloured tone and knowing expression so 
peculiar to the coachmen of public conveyances in 
our metropolis. They can make no boast either of 
being the inventors of innumerable vulgarwitticisms. 
They are quiet and both genial and honest. We 
have on many occasions spent a pleasant half-hour 
sitting next to one of these '^ lords of the box*' 
when riding into town. There are a few private 
firms who run coaches of an inferior description, 
and it is astonishing to see how crowded these 
vehicles are allowed to become at certain times of 
the day. The passengers, not satisfied with occupy- 
ing every available square inch of room offered 
them in the interior, on the knife-boards, and the box- 
seats, are wont to harass the conductor by clinging 
to his private platform and obtaining a ride at any 
inconvenience. The cabs are chiefly of the descrip- 
tion bequeathed to the world by Mr. Hansom. 
There are few others, and, in fact, none of those 
atrocious conveyances which disgrace the streets of 
Melbourne. For private purposes, the vehicle 
mostly used is the buggy, a one-horse chaise, very 
light and very strong. 

The streets of Sydney, though lacking the bold- 
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ness of those of Melbourne, are quite as attractive 
to the louDger. The shops which hue George 
Street from end to end, and those in Pitt Street, 
are filled with goods of the latest importation. 
Drapery is well represented by several large houses, 
which collect during the afternoon many of the fair 
members of New South Wales society in their vicinity. 
Of all branches of trade, there are many members, 
some carrying on large and thriving businesses; 
others the indigent proprietors of ginger-beer or ice- 
cream stalls in impoverished neighbourhoods. The 
fruit-shops are numerous and gay. The tropical 
fruit with which they are partly stocked, give them 
a varied appearance. Huge melons at the popular 
price of sixpence each, appear in all these establish- 
ments in large quantities. Oranges and grapes 
from Farramatta, the fruit-garden of Sydney, and 
bananas from Queensland, or by the monthly boat 
from Levuka in Fiji, all help to decorate the windows. 
Peaches and apricots, in unlimited abundance at the 
beginning of the year, with loquats, guavas, and 
passion-fruit, combine to afford the inhabitants an 
enviable variety of fruit. Strawberries and cherries 
do not reach perfection in New South Wales; 
apples are chiefly imported from America, and pears 
we do not recollect to have seen. The Fiji Islands 
keep Sydney constantly supplied with bananas. 
They are imported in huge quantities by the boats 
of the Australian Steam Navigation Company, and^ 
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on their arrival at Circular Quay, are eagerly seized 
upon by the fruit-salesmen, and are, in a very few 
hours, hanging in clusters in front of the shops of 
the retail fruiterers. The oyster saloons afford the 
most delicious product of which Sydney can boast. 
The luscious bivalve inhabits the waters of Sydney 
Harbour in large quantities, affording not only pro- 
fitable stock to the fish-salesmen, but an unequalled 
attraction to the picnic parties on the harbour, whose 
delight it is to land in one of the numerous bays and 
wrench from the rocks the oysters nearest to their 
grasp. Notwithstanding the home production of 
this luxury, a great number of these molluscs are 
imported from New Zealand. The latter are finer 
and fetch a higher price than those found on the 
rocks of Port Jackson. Oyster luncheons and 
suppers are as common in Sydney as they are 
uncommon in England. Under such circumstances, 
the dainty soon loses the delicacy which charac- 
terizes it when its acquaintance is ouly occasionally 
made. The market on the west side of George 
Street and adjoining the police court, is stocked 
chiefly with birds and fruit. The Australian birds 
are usually very cheap. The common price asked 
for a young white cockatoo is 5^. ; for a pair of 
love-birds, 1«. 6cZ. or 2^. Rosella, or more properly 
rosehill parrakeets, galahs, and cockateels are pro- 
portionately reasonable. Towards the end of the 
year the market is stocked with all descriptions of 
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young birds, from the king-parrot to the diamond 
Bparrow, from the black cockatoo of Queensland to 
the magpie of the Blue Mountains. Canaries are 
largely bred, and, as they do not need the care 
and attention necessary in colder climates, they 
are usually very easily reared. Great caution, we 
understood, is necessary in purchasing one, as 
impositions are rife. We noticed, among the many 
specimens of Australian ornithology, several South 
American parrots. There is no doubt, notwith- 
standing the beauties of the regent bird of Queens- 
land and other colonial a^esy that Australia cannot 
boast of any with the beauty of plumage of those of 
South America, with its great varieties of humming- 
birds, the metallic lustre of whose colours is apt to 
dazzle the eye. The bird of Paradise and the king 
bird of Paradise, both natives of the Arrou Islands 
off the coast of New Guinea, are unequalled, we 
think, by any birds in existence, unless it be by 
the golden pheasant of China, or the white peacock, 
of which there is a beautiful specimen in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens in Melbourne. The stuffed birds of 
Paradise are important articles of commerce in the 
shops of the colonial taxidermist. They are brought 
to the mainland by the missionary and labour 
vessels which ply between New Guinea and Queens- 
land. Shot by the natives, by whom they are 
highly prized, with darts blown from a long tube^ 
they are presented to foreigners as gifts of great 
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worth. The Commodore of the Australian squadron, 
when proclaiming the protectorate over that savage 
people, was presented with a pair of the birds, he 
being chosen to be the recipient of the highest 
mark of honour. 

Belmore is the name of the other market. It is 
open on Saturdays only, and to it crowd all the 
rough element of the Sydney populace. It is a 
dirty and uninviting building and, during market 
hours, is obnoxious from the objectionable company 
who flock to its stalls. John Chinaman, with his 
few pence is there, and on the alert for anything 
cheap for his next day's repast. The larrikin, his 
companion in vice and degradation, is likewise in 
the crowd, and many other people, some honest 
though poorly clad, others dishonest though dressed 
in fine attire. All are in the throng, pushing and 
jostling one another, while the larrikin stands ready 
to take advantage of the slightest opportunity 
afforded him to commit some mean and unlawful 
act. He is an individual of the most contemptible 
kind. He possesses neither skill nor pluck. He is 
a public bully without scruple, and, like such 
characters, when power is with him he can be the 
brute; when it is against him, he can be the 
coward. He can be the assailant, or the sniveller, 
equally to perfection. His common acts of violence 
are assaults on helpless people, when danger is not 
apparent. In these he is often concerned. In 
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cases of garrotting and highway robbery he takes 
an active part, but he is never alone. He is 
cautious enough to gather round him a horde of 
ruffians, no better than himself, who, in their nightly 
excursions, dexterously avoid the slightest chance 
of danger, preferring to indulge their predatory 
inclinations on some decrepit old gentleman or 
helpless woman, for either of whom they show little 
or no compassion. We possess in the species of 
humanity called the " rough '' as near a counterpart 
of the larrikin as it is possible to find, but yet he 
is not a perfect one. The rough possesses a degree 
of spirit and enterprise. Though his inclinations 
are to take people unawares, he does not shy at the 
risk and, apparently, has little choice as to whom 
he makes his victim. Whether that person be 
strong or infirm seems of little import to him at the 
onset. It is not so with the larrikin. He would 
tinder no circumstances engage in anafi'my in which 
there was any doubt beforehand as to the result, 
and to attack a vigorous man, unless he were 
backed by numerous followers, would not be 
characteristic of him. To the ''hoodlums" of 
America he is unlike. They do not stoop to the 
sneaking ambush, the insidious scheming of the 
larrikin. Though their onslaughts are more deadly, 
they do not fear the danger they run, and are 
content to take a proportionate risk to make up for 
the satisfaction they might gain on the successful 
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termination of their exploits. Contrary to this, the 
larrikin indulges in the crime, not only when the 
law will probably be unable to identify him, but 
also when he will have every opportunity of escap- 
ing from a bodily castigation at the hands of his 
would-be victim. He is one of the few types of 
character in Australia whose exterior denotes his 
calling. It is not so much his facial expression or 
features as his dress. Larrikins have a costume 
peculiar to themselves, but it must not be thought 
that because a man is dressed according to the 
custom of this order that he is necessarily a 
criminal. Many there are, whose offences do not 
bring them within the pale of the law, though they 
may be equally bad at heart. The strange dress is 
entirely black, usually of broadcloth, and is sur- 
mounted by the singular soft felt hat with broad 
brim peculiar to the class. During the even- 
ing, and particularly on Saturday, they may be 
seen standing in knots outside the hotels, at the 
corners of the various streets running into George 
Street. 

George Street, Pitt Street, and Castlereagh Street, 
the three principal thoroughfares of Sydney, run 
parallel to each other from the Circular Quay at 
the one end, to George Street West at the other 
end. They mark the early foundation of the city. 
To George III. is due the present name of the chief 
street of Sydney. Pitt Street and Castlereagh Street 
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are, of course, respectively named after the two 
great statesmen, William Pitt and Lord Oastlereagh, 
the latter created Foreign Secretary in 1812. George 
Street is about two miles in length. At one end is 
the shipping population, sailors' homes, and cheap 
boarding-houses' and hotels. Near to them, are the 
Chinese quarters, in which are huddled together 
numbers of dirty Mongolians of doubtful character. 
Their shops, of the usual semi-celestial character, 
half Chinese and half English, line the extremity of 
the street. We seldom cared to make a minute 
survey of the establishments. The pungent odours 
surrounding them are too disagreeable to the sen- 
sitive smelliug organ of an Englishman. The few 
acres of ground are essentially Chinese. Once 
within the boundary, a new life becomes apparent 
and, on leaving the sanctum at the farther ex- 
tremity, a normal air is again inhaled. There are 
several respectable Chinamen in Sydney who la- 
ment the degrading lives ledbytheir fellow country- 
men. Quong Tart, the popular tea-merchant, heads 
the list. At fashionable receptions, conversaziones, 
or at similar entertainments, he is the chosen pur- 
veyor of the juice of the Oriental leaf. He brews 
tea for the magnificos of colonial society and, at the 
same time, decries the debasing mode of life of his 
pig-tailed brethren. 

George Street, from the Chinese quarters to the 
Town Hall, is lined by fashionable shops, amongst 
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which may be noticed many old-established busi- 
nesses^ whose owners depend less on the decoration 
of their windows than on the continaed excellence 
of their wares. From the latter point to the Railway 
Station^ the shops are inferior, reminding one of 
those common to many of the commercial thorough- 
fares at the east end of London. The cheap boot 
shop, with its open air exhibition of leather- ware, 
well labelled with prices calculated to attract the 
thrifty; the working man^s coffee-house, and the 
establishments of importunate photographers, whose 
servants stand at the street-door with specimens of 
their masters' indifferent work, and beg the custom 
of the passers-by. This is carried to a great extent 
in Sydney. Few photographers deem it advisable 
to dispense with the annoying system of solicitation. 

In Pitt Street are many fine shops and large 
offices, occupied by professional and commercial 
firms. In York Street are situated most of the 
big Manchester warehouses. Many other streets of 
importance there are which are more or less devoted 
to the habitations of people of certain vocations. 
The medical profession has collected in Macquarie 
Street, the legal profession in that part of Elizabeth 
Street close to the Law Courts, while the musical 
artistes have chosen Bourke Street. 

The Redfem Railway Station, located at the 
junction of George Street with George Street West, 
is the terminus of the two lines of railway of New 
H 2 ^^____ 
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South Wales, viz., the Great Western and the 
Great Southern. It is the only station in Sydney, 
and is unfortunately situated in a most inconvenient 
spot, at a considerable distance from the business 
centre of the town. But important improvements, 
we are pleased to hear, are now pending. The line 
is to be carried, at great expense, to the neighbour- 
hood of the Circular Quay. It will be an alteration 
of great importance to Sydney ; and, considering 
the enormous expense such a work will involve, its 
influence on the future prosperity of the town is, 
undoubtedly, now fully anticipated. 

Beyond the natural beauties with which Sydney 
is gifted in its harbour, it is artificially endowed 
with many other charms produced by the taste and 
industry of its inhabitants. Its parks and open 
spaces are both numerous and well kept. The 
Botanical Gardens are, as a collection of natural 
ornaments, unequalled in the Antipodes. Most of 
the large towns can boast of gardens, but none can 
lay claim to one possessing the exquisite beauty of 
some of the parterres in the gardens of Sydney. 
The combination and arrangement of the various 
specimens of vegetable life is enchanting. Long, 
well-gravelled paths, shaded from the heat of the 
midday sun by overspreading foliage, forming one 
long emerald bower, afford cooling retreats to 
pedestrians. A rustic bridge, too, spanning a 
running brook, reminds the gazer of some quiet 
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nook ia the old country. The water is full of 
tadpoles and other denizens of shallow-ponds, choice 
victims of the prosaic schoolboy. The bright green 
ferns that cluster in the crevices on the banks of 
the stream, and the sloping lawns covered with wild 
flowers of all varieties, and shaded by the tall trees 
overhanging, render the scene one of nature's own. 
The gardens cover thirty-eight acres, and are laid 
out with the greatest taste in all directions. We 
noticed on one of the bamboos a result of a pre- 
vailing characteristic of the British race. Among 
the steerage passengers on the ship in which we 
made our voyage from London to Melbourne were 
two labouring men with their wives, all true speci- 
mens of the working class of Great Britain. 
Evidently, they had been going the round of 
Sydney and, visiting in its turn the Botanical 
Gardens, had noticed many enticing opportunities 
of handing down their names to near posterity. 
No one being about, grasping their knives, they 
seized on an unlucky bamboo, and, by lacerating its 
tender bark, at length were able to congratulate 
themselves upon the artistic way in which they had 
left their names for the inspection of the savage eye 
of the gardener. We believe this love of dis- 
figuring trees is a feature peculiar to the British 
working man and schoolboy. We do not know of 
any other people who aspire to such an elegant 
accomplishment. We certainly do not remember 
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having ever seen any other specimens of it 
abroad. 

In the summer the locusts infest the gardens in 
swarms^ and^ hiding among the leaves and in the 
interstices of the bark^ fill the air with their united 
buzzing. Of such intensity is the noise that it is 
difficult to carry on a conversation under a tree laden 
with these persistent songsters. 

Adjoining the gardens is the Government House, 
with its demesne of fifty-six acres, generally known as 
the Inner Domain. The Outer Domain^ an ex- 
tensive recreation-ground, contains eighty-two acres. 
It is one of the resorts of the athletic fraternity of 
the metropolis. Hyde Park is in the centre of the 
City and, like the many oases in London which 
refresh the eye, wearied with the monotonous desert 
of brick and mortar, is neatly laid out. Its beds 
are redolent with the choicest specimens of Austra- 
lian horticulture, and its paths are shaded by lofty 
trees, under which the workman in his dinner-hour, 
or the nurse-girl with her tender charges, sit and 
enjoy the coolness of the shada We should not 
forget to mention the cricket-ground, situated at an 
easy distance from the town. It is the finest in the 
Colony, and possesses an enormous grand stand. 
On this ground are played the international matches 
in which New South Wales is concerned. Close by 
are the Zoological Gardens and, farther towards the 
sea, the Bandwick Race Course. 
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The inhabitants of Sydney are lovers of ont-door 
sport of all kinds. On Saturday afternoon every 
young man hurries from his work, and is to be seen 
hailing an omnibus or running his swiftest to catch 
the approaching tram which will carry him to a 
cricket or lawn-tennis ground, a boat-house, or 
some other centre of amusement. There he spends 
the afternoon. This practice is quite characteristic 
of the English race, and, in Australia, it is revivified 
with great force. Pew youths care to pass the 
Saturdays without participating in some muscular 
pastime. On the Parramatta river, skilled oarsmen 
are constantly pulling up and down. The course is 
straight and wide, and at a chosen spot is marked 
out the measured run over which the great sculling 
matches are contested. On gala days the banks 
are crowded in all directions, and^ the numerous 
boat-houses are surrounded by the white faces of the 
colonial aquatic world and their visitors. Sydney 
boating-men are exceedingly reckless. In the har- 
bour, and for a considerable way up the Parramatta 
river, are many sharks, always on the alert for food. 
A man who has been upset in deep water has quite 
as much to fear from these sea-marauders as from 
drowning. Many foolhardy men, regardless of their 
terrible enemies, treat as a joke the overturning of 
their boat and their struggle to regain and right 
her. Stem lessons have occasionally convinced 
them of their folly, but yet they have no effect on 
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the inexperienced. Daring oar stay in Sydney a 
boat had been upset in the usual ridiculous fashion^ 
and the oarsmen were enjoying their inundation, 
when a huge fin was noticed above the water coming 
swiftly towards them. Fortunately, no lives were 
lost, but the lesson was severe. Another instance 
we remember of the danger from sharks in the 
waters of Port Jackson. A young adventurer had 
been insane enough to proceed into the middle of 
the harbour in a frail canoe. He was not long 
alone. A gigantic shark, twenty feet in length, 
became aware of his presence, and pursued him for 
a long distance. Another case, which unfortunately 
had a fatal termination, happened in one of the bays 
of the Parramatta river. A man had upset his 
boat, probably by accident, and was no sooner in the 
water than he was seized. 

It would show great ingratitude did not the 
inhabitants of Sydney make every use of their 
beautiful harbour. We cannot vote them apathetic 
on this point. They appreciate the beneficent gift, 
and utilize its opportunities for enjoyment to the 
fullest extent. Parties are formed for picnics, fishing 
excursions are arranged, trips to Manly, Watson's 
Bay, Gladsville, or Parramatta indulged in, and many 
pleasant days are constantly passed, in which the 
beauties of the harbour are enjoyed with other 
attractions. The harbour and the neighbouring 
water surrounding the heads afford excellent pastime 
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to the angler. Quantities of snapper^ flat fish^ and 
mullet are to be caught. Excursions are often 
planned, by which the hard- worked toilers in the 
city houses are allowed to fly on the Saturday 
afternoon from the bustle and turmoil of commercial 
life, and seek recreation with the hook and line 
until Monday morning. Saturday is the great day 
for yachting expeditions, and, in fact, two o'clock on 
the afternoon of that day sees the ledger closed, the 
pen wiped, and the office-door shut, and a smiling 
face proceed homewards, happy in the prospect of 
a few hours' relaxation. 

At the Circular Quay lie the mail-boats and other 
large vessels. On one side, moored to the spacious 
wharf, are the vessels of the Orient and Messageries 
Maritimes Lines ; on the other the fine boats of the 
P. and 0. and Pacific Mail Steamship Companies. 
From this bay, and from several wharves on the 
harbour side, attractive ferry-boats start for various 
parts of the harbour ; they are tastefully built, not 
unlike the Bristol in miniature, and are kept tolerably 
clean. It is curious to stand on the shore at night 
and watch the coloured lights of these craft as they 
flit by, puffing out columns of black smoke laden 
with sparks, and to follow in the dark water the 
fading reflection of the deck lamp. Trips on the 
ferry-boats are very enjoyable; to Parramatta, to 
see many of the old convict houses, and the orange 
gardens ; or to Watson's-Bay, to ascend the heights 
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and look over the cliff into the gap where the Duncan 
Dunbar ran aground, and to ascend yet higher, and 
visit the lighthouse ; or a short run over to North 
Shore, a suburb on the opposite side of the harbour, 
and ascend the broken hills and view the picturesque 
landscape, comprising so many of the beauties of the 
harbour, are a few of the daily excursions on 
which the inhabitants of Sydney are from time to 
time bent. 

Picnics are much in vogue at Christmas time. 
On that great holiday, many people, disliking the 
festivities of the old country when unassociated 
with the cheerful fireside and the meeting of old 
faces, prefer to enjoy the balmy air of an Australian 
midsummer's day. They turn out in thousands, and 
Circular Quay is crowded with the many pleasure 
boats which are to take the holiday-makers to the 
wild and wooded comers of the grand harbour. 
Every one is happy, and the sky, with no cloud to 
mar its deep blueness, invites joviality and freedom 
from care. On these occasions, the artificer and the 
domestic servant, who, from their good wages, have 
been enabled to lay aside a little store, take their 
holiday ; the latter quite regardless of the trouble 
and inconvenience she may cause the family she is 
serving. She has a few pounds, and is determined 
to enjoy herself, and, careless of the consequences, 
whether she will be admitted to her master's house 
again or not, she departs on her brief holiday. This 
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is so common at Christmas time^ that many people 
view its approach with silent misgiving, knowing 
too well that they will be left to do their own work 
at a time when they least relish the task. Indepen- 
dence is the characteristic of the colonial servant- 
girl. She need never be without employment, and 
that fact, with the high wages which it is the custom 
of the country to give her, combines to render 
her rebellious and impudent. Domestic servants 
are scarce in Australia, and they, for that reason, 
usually show less anxiety for employment than the 
colonial ladies do for their assistance. The question 
of servants is one of great importance, and one 
which occupies the serious attention of the 
Government agents. It is not uncommon to notice 
advertisements in London, setting forth the excep- 
tional advantages open to this class. The allure- 
ments, as stated, are generally within the limits of 
truth. Plenty of employment and high wages are 
offered, and these are certainly obtained. The most 
remarkable point about these individuals is the 
emphatic way in which they object to do certain 
duties. Their scruples recall to mind the peculiari- 
ties of the Chinese servants, or the *' apptis ^^ and 
" boys '* of Ceylon, whose work is so clearly defined 
that additional labour, or, more properly, the duties 
which are not within their sphere, are never to be 
expected from them. The female servants, by dint 
of putting by their weekly savings, soon become 
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land-owners, and in time^ if they marry^ are enabled 
to make good use of their capital in starting a 
business, or in some other way affording their lucky 
husbands a good beginning in life. 

The heau monde is, in Sydney, seen to advantage 
in the better part of George Street at four or five 
o'clock in the afternoon. At that time, numbers of 
fashionably dressed ladies and smartly attired 
gentlemen promenade the street, making one forget 
that business is still in full swing. Before six 
o'clock, when the omnibuses and tram-cars are 
crowded with the commercial population bent for 
home, the gay scene has vanished, and the street 
is comparatively quiet. At evening time, the 
thoroughfares are conspicuously still, and, except on 
Saturday, when the working classes turn out en 
masse, there is nothing of interest, to induce a person 
to stroll through them. The theatres, of which 
there are three, are filled and emptied, but the 
process produces no noticeable alteration in the 
dull monotony. In this feature we should think 
Sydney rather Puritanical. The busy traffic of the 
West End of London, which continues in an 
unceasing flood until long after midnight, must 
present to the visitor from New South Wales a 
singularity which he cannot couple with his own 
metropolitan town. We have noticed nothing 
peculiar in the external appearance of the in- 
habit^ints. The ladies, in summer time, dress in 
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white or cream costumes, which give a cheerful 
aspect to the streets. The gentlemen wear light 
tweed suits. Tall hats are more used in Sydney 
than in any other colonial town in which we have 
been. The general appearance possesses as close a 
resemblance to the aspect and mode of a London 
street as it is possible for the chief thoroughfare of 
a town so young in years to do. But for the inevit- 
able verandahs, which are attached to every shop 
and. house, screening the passers-by from the 
scorching heat, there would be no point we could 
mention as a characteristic feature of the iouU 
ensemble. The heat of the climate renders the 
business of the purveyor of light refreshments, 
lemon squashes, ice-creams, and the like, a paying 
undertaking. Many of these establishments there 
are, and not one is without the name of " multum 
in parvo '' in prominent letters on the exterior. 
What this expression had to do with the business 
of a lemonade retailer we could not understand. 
At length we discovered it to signify a colonial 
drink, in which the juice of the lemon is freely 
used. We were much amused to see the ignorance 
displayed in the spelling of the words. Our 
wonderment, however, culminated when, on the 
door-post of an inferior ginger-beer hovel, we saw 
it distorted to '' multo in pavo.^^ Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

Among the many parasites of tropical, or even 
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warm regions, the mosquitoes are the most common. 
The new chum, on his arrival, is destined to hear 
stories of the ravages of these troublesome insects, 
which cause him to look forward to their approach 
with dread. He is informed that, being fresh to the 
climate, and possessing the full blood of an English- 
man, he will serve as a special attraction for their 
insatiable appetites. He is told that, for some time 
after their arrival, he will parade the streets with a 
face, covered with blotches, and that, until he has 
become thoroughly acclimatized and the mosquitoes 
are becoming oblivious to his recent arrival, he will 
have no rest. Such are the tales with which he is 
kindly besieged. Our experience was not of this 
nature. Perhaps we did not possess the qualifications 
necessary to form a dainty meal for the insects. 
However, we never suflTered much inconvenience 
from their depredations. A good friend, a full- 
blooded Yorkshireman, was not so leniently dealt 
with. He received the combined onslaught of all 
the mosquitoes in the neighbourhood, so that, when- 
ever he was in company he was in a state of per- 
sistent irritability, whilst no other person in the 
room was in the slightest degree tormented. The 
mosquitoes made their first appearance in Sydney 
during November. In front of a large detached 
house on the opposite side of the road was a thick 
cluster of trees. The earliest arrivals congregated 
under the shelter of this vegetation, and it was some 
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considerable time before their excursions were 
directed to so great a distance as our domicile. We 
were constantly assailed with reports of the ravages 
of the unscrupulous bloodsuckers amongst the neigh- 
bours opposite to us, while we, at that time, were 
in every other way, ignorant of their presence . They 
came by degrees, and the mosquito-curtains were 
immediately adjusted round everybody's bed. 
Without such necessary fortifications, a night's rest 
is absolutely impossible. The bite is not so bad as 
the monotonous buzzing which marks their approach. 
A person is congratulating himself on his" freedom 
from the pests, when he notices a little whizzing 
sound approaching, and out he flings his arm to 
drive away the poisonous belligerent. He is com- 
pelled to do this repeatedly, at short intervals, until 
his brain is so roused, and his frame so hot and 
uncomfortable, that he longs earnestly for the day- 
light, and calms his troubled feelings for the time 
being by a liberal indulgence in unparliamentary 
language. This is the misery which a sound mos- 
quito-curtain wards off. Those remnants of curtains, 
which it has been our ill-fortune to sleep under in 
other countries are not efficacious. The instinct of 
the winged parasite guides it to the smallest 
puncture through which it can squeeze its black 
body, and once in the hallowed inclosure its 
onslaughts are unmerciful. But revenge is at hand 
for the nocturnal sufferer. Rising at sunrise, he sees 
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on the bed-hangings his tormentors, which he im- 
mediately kills, and thereby leaves numerous red 
spots on the delicate white linen. The proboscis 
of the mosquito is a perfect implement of warfare in 
miniature. We once saw it familiarly described as 
possessing two saws, an injector, a Corliss engine, 
and a pump. Such are the anatomical constituents 
of the sting which produces so much annoyance in 
tropical regions. 

The musical art in Sydney is not supported so much 
as we should have expected. The days have been 
wh^n it was at a greater state of perfection than it 
is now. Italian Opera companies received en- 
couragement, and artistes of the first class found 
their colonial ventures pay : not so now, however. 
The leading musical society, ^' The Sydney Lieder- 
tafel,^^ a male-voice body, gives concerts in the 
Exhibition Building. They are attended by the 
most fashionable members of Sydney society, and 
the basement of the hall, which holds several thou- 
sand persons, is usually crowded. The concerted 
music is good, but the solo artistes, of whom there 
are few at the conductor's command, are decidedly 
mediocre. The church choirs are generally 
inferior, and we were astonished at the poor con- 
dition of the Cathedral choir. We venture this 
opinion, criticizing from the standard by which 
cathedral choirs are generally judged. As that of 
an ordinary parish church it is exceedingly good. 
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but as the choir of the cathedral of New South 
Wales it is disappointing. 

Sydney, though not of the wonderful growth of 
Melbourne, has yet a great deal to be proud of for 
the way in which it has during recent years spread 
in all directions. At the time the site on which 
Melbourne is built was a grazing-land for cattle, 
Sydney was but a village. We remember hearing 
a gentleman, who had been nearly forty-five years 
in the colony, say that he recollected well the time 
when he knew, at least by sight, every one in the 
town. At the present day it would be as easy to 
know every person in Birmingham or Manchester. 
The city extends over a large area of ground, and 
its suburbs surround it in all directions. Woolloo- 
mooloo, extraordinary in name at least, is to Sydney 
what the "Borough^' is to London. Its name, 
aboriginal in extraction, is the cause of much 
amusement to ^' new chums ^^ and travellers. They 
cannot understand its import when they first catch 
a glimpse of the eight o's on a passing omnibus. 
Woolhara is another suburb possessing a native 
name. Pyrmont, Balmain, the Glebe, and North 
Shore are the chief suburbs on the banks of the 
harbour. Pyrmont and Balmain, onge fashionable 
quarters of the town, have now a modest and un- 
ostentatious appearance. In the former are several 
large ironworks and other similar establishments, 
which give a manufacturing appearance to the 
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locality. The neighbourhood of Balmain^ which is 
reached by the ferry-boat or by a circuitous route 
on foot, is covered with small houses rented chiefly 
by the less wealthy members of the population. 
The abattoirs from which is supplied the meat to 
the butchers of the town are in this suburb. They 
are on an eminence on the banks of the harbour. 
The pathway leading down to the water is bounded 
on either side by small paddocks in which the sheep 
are kept prior to slaughter. We were amused, one 
morning, when leaning against a fence overlooking 
the enclosures, which at the time were well stocked, 
to notice a fine sheep, much larger than any of the 
others, leading up the path a flock of his brethren 
to the abattoir. They followed him unhesitatingly, 
and when he had seen the first contingent safely 
within the gates, he descended to the paddocks and 
brought up a second lot of victims. This course of 
procedure he constantly repeated until warned to 
desist by his master. North Shore is a favourite 
residence of many of the well-to-do people of 
Sydney. Its villas are prettily arranged amongst 
the rocks and vegetation with which the bank is 
covered. There are many other suburbs of im- 
portance, but it would be tedious to enumerate 
them. 

The inhabitants of Sydney are renowned for their 
hospitality. The treatment which we experienced 
at the hands of this generous-hearted people will 
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help more than anything else to make us . recollect 
with pleasure our stay amongst them. In the cha- 
racter of hosts and hostesses they excel. The '' new 
chum'' needs only the acquaintanceship of one of 
their number, and he becomes at once the happy 
recipient of numerous complimentary invitations and 
thoughtful kindnesses. If he be weary of England, he 
cannot but be happy in Sydney ; but if he still loves 
his native land, we think he may possibly be disap- 
pointed with the exchange. Of the towns it has been 
our good fortune to visit, none have portrayed home 
so faithfully as Sydney. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AUSTRALIA, AND THE VOYAGE THITHER, CONSIDERED 
IN REGARD TO CONSUMPTION. 

Not many years since, when fresh from the expe- 
riences of public school life at an age when the mind 
is constituted to receive lasting impressions, we 
were visited by a friend in an advanced stage of con- 
sumption. He was in a few days to leave his home, 
the scene of so much suffering and anxiety, to seek 
health and vigour in Australia. We remember how 
listlessly he sat in the far comer of the room, with 
his pallid and sunken cheeks appearing from the 
contrast with his black hair even more blanched than 
they would otherwise have done. To speak was an 
exertion to him, and as he left us, he received our 
good wishes with an unmistakable look of confidence 
that they would be fully realized. He completed the 
voyage, but died in Sydney. Our first impression 
was soon lost in the astonishment we felt at such an 
unlooked-for end. In our youthful imagination we 
had always regarded Australia, not only as a sana- 
torium for pulmonary disease, but as a kind of 
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terrestrial heaven, where sickness was unknown, and 
where gold was obtained for nothing. Oar wondering 
faculties were naturally in motion. For the moment 
we were more inclined to ascribe such an unexpected 
event to causes that rested entirely with the invalid 
himself. That the voyage on which his medical 
adviser had launched him could do otherwise than 
bring about a beneficial result, was a thought we 
hesitated to entertain ; and, more particularly, as he 
had landed safely in New South Wales. 

Since then we have been the same voyage, but 
with a different object, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Australian sailing-vessels in 
most cases are no better to the consumptive patient, 
than the terrible private lunatic asylums of former 
days were to their helpless inmates. We at first 
clung to our early ideas, and were not inclined to 
abandon them. Our experiences, however, were 
such as to dissipate all such cherished theories, and 
in their stead to stamp on our minds opinions of 
an entirely contrary character. 

Knowing the terrible results which follow the 
advice so carelessly given to invalids in an advanced 
stage of consumption, we cannot rest contented 
without stating our experience. Life is so precious 
in England, but with all the tender regard for our 
ephemeral existence, our consumptive brethren, 
just at the time they need the greatest care and 
attention, are banished from their home and its 
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comforts, and cast on the world often without a 
friend. 

Apart from the risks occasioned by the climatic 
and atipospheric features of the voyage to Australia, 
is it not astonishing that at the last moment, when 
the patient needs more than ever the careful atten- 
tion of his nearest relations, he is suffered to leave 
all and enter on a mode of life of which before 
starting he can have but a very erroneous idea. 
Did his friends know to what they were sending 
him, to what certain death ? Had they learnt what 
callous associates would mark the fleeting breath, 
and bandy about the news of the end in their every- 
day conversation ? A death among strangers ; a 
crew of rough sailors and indifferent passengers for 
mourners ; and the sea for a grave ! No friendly 
interment in the village churchyard, with those 
most cherished to lament an irreparable loss. No 
simple stone to mark the last resting-place of a 
beloved son, but a sepulchre in the deep, and a 
burial ^' unknelPd, uncoffin^d, and unknown." 

It will be well to endeavour to draw some 
outline of the life an invalid in an advanced 
stage of consumption may expect to endure on 
a sailing-vessel. We say particularly in an 
advanced stage, because it is not generally 
until hope is fast flying away that this last and 
most fatal resource is tried. Such a voyage would 
undoubtedly be of great benefit to a person with 
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weak lungs, not as yet seriously diseased; but, for one 
on whose organs of respiration the destroyer has once 
taken hold^ it is as a rule altogether useless. Can the 
invalid endure the rough weather on shore? Can he 
with safety be indifferent to east winds, night airs, 
and November fogs ? If so, let him by all means go, 
for he can then stand the trials of the Southern seas. 
But if the respirator be indispensable, a prolonged 
sojourn at Bournemouth or some other health resort, 
and a total avoidance of the open air after sunset 
necessary, then let him beware of the specious 
sanatorium of an Australian clipper. One essential 
should be observed by those choosing a vessel for 
a patient, for many are little better than coflBns to 
the hale. There are vessels plying between Lon- 
don and Australia called '^ Invalid ships,^' whose 
owners and ofScers make it their special care to 
show exceptional attention to consumptive patients. 
The Sobrcbon is one of the most popular. On 
such a ship the invalid will be sure to receive all 
comforts that are compatible with the general 
severity of the voyage. But under any circum- 
stances, the voyage to an invalid is a severe one. 
The medical officer on the ship in which we sailed 
delighted in telling us that he believed the English 
doctors, as a whole, were entirely ignorant both of 
Australia and of the nature of the voyage thither, as 
a cure for consumption. Our skipper, on the other 
hand, in true nautical extravagance, declared that 
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it was only at the last moment, when all hope of 
retaining life in the patient was gone, that the 
doctor, sooner than have a death on his hands, 
would urge his patient to take a voyage. This 
seems incredible, and must we think be of rare 
occurrence. It is not altogether without truth, 
however, for since our return we have heard it 
repeated, not by the uninitiated merely, but by 
members of the faculty itself. 

Many of us, at one stage or another, have wit- 
nessed with pity the ravages of consumption. We 
have gone into the sick-chamber and noticed the 
weary suffering of the patient, and have gazed at 
his sunken cheeks and bright eyes, and the crimson 
flush which contrasts so strikingly with the other- 
wise blanched skin. His listless manner attracts 
our attention, while his helplessness excites our 
commiseration. His prevailing passions are hope 
and irritability. Was such an invalid ever devoid 
of hope ? To sit and listen to the many plans for 
the future, the bright prospects for the ensuing 
summer, is indeed distressing, when we know but 
too well that a few weeks will close the earthly 
career of the poor sufferer. We notice too the 
careful attention of his anxious mother ; how she 
anticipates every wish, and produces, as if by some 
magic influence, the object of his slightest desire. 
Fruit, which is out of season, is obtained with great 
trouble without a murmur, and when laid before the 
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patient, is left untasted on the arrival of a new fancy. 
Is not this repeated with untiring devotion ? The 
family doctor is constantly in attendance, and as the 
case becomes more serious, he urges more competent 
advice. A physician is sent for, and a consultation 
is held in a room next to that in which the patient 
is wondering whether there can be any real possi- 
bility of his illness terminating fatally. He cannot 
bear the thought, and moreover, it does not come 
naturally to him, so he puts it aside and still clings 
to his enduring hope. The doctors leave. He is 
ordered to Hastings or Bournemouth, and to one of 
those places is removed with all due speed. His 
mother still keeps with him, and they are joined 
by his sister, but little younger than he. He 
breathes more freely, and for the time appears 
quite himself. His cough is less troublesome, and 
as he walks by the sea shore, his unusual cheerfulness 
inspires even his mother with a faint sunshine of hope. 
The improvement, however, is not lasting. A little 
cold is sufficient to add fresh impetus to the old 
enemy, and the sufferer is again hurrying on to his 
end. He lacks nothing but health. Everything 
that money can procure and medical science suggest 
is used to arrest the terrible disease, but without 
effect. He returns to London. Another consultation 
is arranged and duly takes place. What is the 
result ? The patient is ordered with all convenient 
haste to take a voyage to Australia, as his last 
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chance. A voyage to Australia ? Yes. Oar heart 
sinks within us as we repeat it. Why take him from 
his cheerful home and loving friends to a speedy 
death: to die alone? Why was he not left to 
breathe his last in his native land ? Why should 
the dreary English Channel or the solitary Indian 
Ocean be the grave for his wasted corpse ? And 
doctors, what can we say to you ? Few among 
you, we are sure, are guilty of more than the results 
of non-acquaintance with the subject on which you 
advise so freely. Who told you that a voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope was the proper remedy for 
a person in an advanced stage of consumption ? No 
one, we are sure. It is but a common fallacy, which 
for some extraordinary reason hard to fathom, has 
never received any potent contradiction. Perhaps 
you will say that the voyage is not the means of 
cure, but the climate of Australia' when reached. 
When reached ! How often is it reached by your 
fast-sinking patients? It is a question better 
answered by those whose relations and friends have 
experienced the results of the evils of which we are 
writing. But a cause so productive, if not of death 
itself, yet of hastened mortality — for the effectual 
remedies for Consumption are next to nil — should be 
eradicated from amongst us. The medical profession 
as a whole — not a few isolated members here and there 
— should know that the voyage we refer to is fatal to 
any one in an advanced state of pulmonary disease. 
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The patient whose illness we were tracing up to 
a certain stage is but one of a large family. Some 
die off quickly ; others linger on for years, but with 
the majority it is a matter of merely a few months, 
and then, '' Off to Australia/^ followed speedily by 
the end. Our patient on the day of his departure 
from his country, the land he is to see no more, is, 
owing to the excitement, considerably more energetic 
than his usual indisposition will allow, and he gets 
over the fatigues of the day with less bad result 
than could have been anticipated. But he is alone. 
He has watched for the last time in this world his 
mother's pitiable face, and his sister sobbing beside 
her. Yes, he is alone. To the strong and hearty a 
parting for the first time is hard enough to bear. 
Dickens conveys to us, in a few lines, an expression 
of our feelings on such occasions. He says, " Why 
is it that we can better bear to part in spirit than in 
body, and while we have the fortitude to act fare- 
well have not the nerve to say it ? On the eve of 
long voyages or an absence of many years, friends 
who are tenderly attached will separate with the 
usual look, the usual pressure of the hand, planning 
one final interview for the morrow, whilst each well 
knows that it is but a poor feint to save the pain of 
uttering that one word, and that the meeting will 
never be.'* If these be the emotions of the hale and 
vigorous, what are the bemoanings of the solitary 
invalid ? We imagine him sitting on his bunk 
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deep in thought. How he is reviewing his 
former sufferings ! What bright hopes he has for 
for the future ! how he will land in Australia^ quite 
renewed in health, and what letters he will send 
home to cheer his anxious family ! He gives no 
thought to another course of events. It does not 
cross his mind that the only letter his mother will 
receive will come as from the dead. But he hopes, 
and in that hope finds happiness. Like the Prince 
of Morocco, he chooses the golden casket, and in it 
finds a carrion "Death.*^ For a short time the 
excitement gives him fresh life, but it cannot last 
long. He cannot wait upon himself like ordinary 
men, so he has to enlist the sympathy of the steward, 
which is easily eflfected with a little gold. With 
this functionary by his side, he will be less handi- 
capped if two other indispensable requirements, a 
good doctor and fair weather, are granted. Doctors 
on Australian clippers are not generally remarkable 
for their erudition and experience, for the berth is 
by no means enticing. In fact, the posts are often 
filled by broken-down practitioners or young men 
anxious for the voyage, either for a bracing up or 
as a cheap way of seeing the world. Very probably, 
on the invalid ship we have mentioned, the medical 
oflScer is made a specialite. Should the patient 
have booked by a ship on which there was an incom- 
petent doctor, his case is sad. Again, if he reaches 
the tropics and is not tried by prolonged calms, he 
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need have little to fear from climate for some time, 
but it is very often running the gauntlet to get 
there. The English Channel and the Bay of Bis- 
cay are names that indicate storms and tempests. 
They have to be passed, and possibly with adverse 
winds ; cross seas sweeping the ship from stem to 
stern, and huge waves occasionally breaking over 
the waist, and swamping the saloon, should the door 
have at that unfortunate moment been open. The 
cabins are washed out, and their inmates obliged to 
shift as best they can, and altogether it is a damp 
and dreary scene. And what now of the invalid ? 
Can his constitution possibly bear up against this ? 
To his chronic disease is now added the insupportable 
scourge of sea-sickness. He whose lungs were 
torn by the slightest cough is now retching violently. 
Will the storm cease ? Will the warm genial 
weather come ere it is too late ? It may ; if not, 
sad news animates the ship. A death; perhaps 
from a broken blood-vessel or excessive weakness, 
our poor patient is numbered with the majority. 

We will, however, for one moment imagine that 
fine weather has favoured the patient, and he arrives 
at the Tropic of Cancer none the worse for his 
change of life. Probably he will continue to im- 
prove until he has reached the Indian Ocean. Then^ 
we fear, will his sanguine hopes be blighted. If he 
is so fortunate as to get from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Leeuwin in a calm sea, he will have 
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experienced a state of things quite new to the ma- 
riner. The characteristic features of the southern 
seas are prolonged tempests with a succession of 
gales^ usually westerly ; but constantly shitting. If 
in the south, the wind is bitterly cold, and if in 
the south-west, there is usually a tremendous sea in 
addition. The north and the north-west, however, 
are the most unfavourable quarters of the wind for 
our patient. The air is laden with moisture, and 
the whole atmosphere produces a sensation not un- 
like that felt in a Scotch mist in England, Every- 
thing is wet. The decks appear as if they had been 
just washed down. The ropes sparkle with glisten- 
ing drops of water, chasing each other in spasmodic 
runs down the rough surface. The rails to the 
companion ladders, like the ropes, are covered with 
moisture gathered into globules, which collect at the 
lower extremities, and there precipitate themselves 
into the midst of little pools. Nothing is dry. The 
clothes of the passengers themselves as they pro- 
menade the decks become damp and sticky, which 
makes their wearers wonder how so great an amount 
of water can be conveyed invisibly through the air. 
Nor is the saloon free from this aqueous atmosphere. 
Everything there gives a clammy sensation to the 
touch. On the cabin partitions a scrutinizing 
glance will detect clusters of miniature globules of 
water, and, on the tables and seats the same all- 
pervading dampness is noticed. The cabins are as 
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much affected as any other portion of the ship. 
The walls and every hard substance appear as if 
a jet of steam had been but recently discharged into 
their midst; and the drops on the deadlight, 
gathering in volume in their downward course, vie 
in size and weight with the little balls of spray 
which have attached themselves to the outside. 
The bed-clothes themselves are not merely damp, 
they are like everything else wet. Is a climate 
such as this calculated to prolong the life of a con- 
sumptive invalid ? We think not, for it tries the 
strongest. Three or four weeks of incessant cold 
and damp is what is usually experienced in " running 
down the Easting." 

To complete this portion of our subject we will 
suppose that the patient has arrived in Australia — 
Melbourne or Sydney — it matters not which, and 
leaves the ship. It must, however, be clearly 
understood that we are dealing only with consump- 
tion in a stage when the voyage and country we 
are considering are ordered as a last resource. As 
we have before said, a constitution merely delicate 
may be made robust, and a simple weakness of the 
lungs may be entirely removed by such a course of 
treatment. On shore the invalid will again have to 
battle with the indifferent behaviour of new ac- 
quaintances. But his health, through the bracing 
effects of an exceptionally fine voyage may be 
better, and he will then be able to shift for himself. 
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On the other hand, if his withering vitality has 
remained just long enough to allow hftn to land^ 
what, if he have no friends to look to, can he do ? 
It is indeed a difficult question, and one which it is 
needless to go into. There are good hospitals, 
and in one of them probably he will breathe his 
last. 

We would now speak of one fatal error, which in 
many cases brings about a speedy end, when the 
Bay of Biscay and the Indian Ocean themselves 
have been passed with impunity. Australia by the 
uninitiated, as we have before suggested, is consi- 
dered to be from north to south, east to west, a 
perfect sanatorium for pulmonary disorders. That 
it is not so, we need hardly state. This ignorance 
has caused very grave results. What should we think 
of an Italian coming to England for a bracing, and 
going to Hastings or Penzance ? He would quickly 
discover that he had chosen the wrong place. So it 
is in Australia. A young man lands in Sydney in 
entire confidence that every square mile of that land 
of sunshine possesses the necessary qualifications to 
cure consumption or arrest decline in any stage or 
under any circumstances. He cannot long remain 
in ignorance. We do not pretend to have visited 
the continent in its four quarters in search of 
suitable habitations for our suflTering countrymen. 
We base our views on open facts; occurrences, 
which from their impressiveness lead to more marked 
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opinions than a large amount of study and research. 
From our personal acquaintance both with the 
climate and its eflfect upon consumptive patients, we 
feel no hesitation in saying that Sydney does not 
possess the necessary natural endowments for arrest- 
ing the disease. Perhaps it is the enervating nature 
of the atmosphere in the warmer months, and the 
sudden changes to cold when the southerly busters 
arrive. Probably there are other reasons with which 
we are not acquainted, which combine to encourage, 
rather than arrest, the cruel disease. But human 
beings are so anomalously constituted ; for what is 
food to one is poison to another. For this reason 
Sydney possesses the climate particularly suited to 
the few invalids, but to the many it is miasmatic. 
Two distressing cases we witnessed on the P. and 0. 
steamer in which we left Sydney. One was that of 
a young man about twenty-two years of age, who 
had left home with diseased lungs. He completed 
his outward passage, a very favourable one, in a 
sailing-vessel, and having arrived in Sydney, had 
every hope of his constitution in time becoming 
thoroughly renovated. He remained there for 
eighteen months, during which time he had been 
growing gradually weaker, while the disease was 
fast consuming his already greatly wasted lungs. 
At this stage the thought struck him that he might 
never again see his home in England. He could 
not bear to contemplate a death in a foreign land, 
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away from eve^y kind face and old association, so 
he took the .earliest opportunity to return. But 
what chance had he f He had forgotten the Red 
Sea, or perhaps had wrongly estimated his yet 
remaining strength. He did not live long. A 
commotion was one night heard in his cabin, and he 
was discovered lying on the floor, dead ! The other 
case was that of a military doctor in the Indian 
service, who had sought Sydney for a similar 
purpose. He was accompanied by his mother and 
other relations, who were untiring in their attendance 
on him. He had the same to report of the town. 
He was far worse than when he landed in Port 
Jackson, and he was then returning to England, 
still in hope of an ultimate cure. Poor fellow ! if 
his face was in sympathy with his lungs, we fear his 
days were numbered. We are unable to state the 
end of this pitiable instance, as our halting-place 
was Colombo. From our experience we should feel 
inclined to couple Melbourne with Sydney, and to 
warn invalids to avoid both. 

Our object is not to make suggestions on the 
peculiar qualities of the climate of any of the towns 
of Australia, for we might fail from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the majority of them. We would, 
however, urge the invalid who intends to visit 
Australia in search of health, to take the advice of a 
physician fully acquainted with the colony, either at 
home or in Australia, as to the locality which would 
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probably be most beneficial to him. Unless he does 
this, his time and money will be wasted, and he 
may expect to be no better in Australia than in 
England. 

Two towns we know which have a high reputation 
as sanatoria for consumption. Sandhurst in Victoria 
is one, and Dubbo in New South Wales is the other. 
In the latter it is exceedingly hot in summer and 
very dry, and in winter it is cold. Notwithstanding 
the possession of a climate which should be very 
beneficial to consumption generally, it yet produces 
a high mortality from inflammation of the lungs. 
The strongest are carried off on very short notice, 
but the cause, we are inclined to think, arises mostly 
from carelessness. 

The voyage to Australia by way of the Suez 
Canal needs little comment. For the consumptive 
patient to attempt such a journey would be 
rash indeed. There are five changed of climate 
for him to pass through in the course of seven 
weeks; then, that watery graveyard, ''the Red 
Sea.^^ Does it not make invalids even of the 
robust? How then can these poor victims to an 
abstruse course of nature pass through such an 
ordeal? 

One word more. Do not send to an unhappy 

death-bed him whose end is not far distant, in the 

vain hope of a resuscitation to long-departed health. 

If he must go, send with him one, a friend, a mother 

E 2 
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even, who can screen him from the indifferent treat- 
ment of those who must be his associates, and one 
who, if the end come, will give to the poor sufferer 
a sense of happiness and a knowledge that he has 
not been neglected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FORTUNE-SEEKERS IN AUSTRALIA^ AND THEIR CHANCES. 

A REPUTATION, ODce gained for a foreign land or for 
its productions, will cling to it long after the cause 
has ceased to exist Madeira will for some time 
retain its renown for wine, though the choice old 
vines no longer grow on that lofty island. Manilla is 
still considered to be the Manilla of old, but since the 
Spanish Government relinquished its control over 
the cigar manufactories, the quality of its produce 
does not justify the continuation of its fame. There 
are at this day many erroneous conceptions regard- 
ing Australia, which, if excusable, are so only from 
the fact that the causes for these opinions once 
existed, and in a degree so marked that the altered 
circumstances are not sufficiently known to coun- 
teract, excepting by slow degrees, the former deeply- 
rooted impressions. 

Among the foremost of these fallacies is the 
generally prevailing opinion regarding the excep- 
tional facilities offered to the fortune-seeker. It is 
as erroneous now, as it was exaggerated in the days 
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of the great gold rushes. When money was so 
easily made as it was in Victoria in the fifties^ it 
usually aflforded little benefit to the possessor ; for, 
beyond the strong temptations which were constantly 
at hand to spend it, unless he was exceptionally 
fortunate, his necessary expenses soon made a deep 
hole in his little hoard. Six shillings for a loaf of 
bread, and a guinea for a bottle of brandy are 
specimens of the amounts which he was called 
upon to pay. The Argus^ now the chief paper of 
Melbourne, was then sold on the diggings for half- 
a-crown. Every one who expected letters from his 
relations at home was compelled to see it, for it 
published, as each mail ship came in, the names of 
those to whom the letters were addressed. At the 
present day the high wages so common in Australia 
bring with them still greater liabilities. House-rent 
is one of the chief. In Sydney and Melbourne it is 
very high. A person, on taking a house which in 
England would let at an annual rent of forty or fifty 
pounds, would in either of those towns have to pay 
at least one hundred a year. Food is no dearer 
than at home, and in many instances cheaper, and 
we do not attach much importance to the supposed 
expensiveness of clothes, which averages little in 
excess of that in England. In Victx)ria, which is 
a protectionist colony, the prices are at their 
maximum. Very little cloth is made in Australia, 
and what is is chiefly manufactured in Victoria. 
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There are several large mills in the neighbourhood 
of Geelong which produce excellent material, but 
at a cost which makes success in competition with 
British goods almost hopeless. Railway travelling is 
in Australia remarkably cheap. House-rent and 
servants are the most expensive items, and the cost 
of these is, notwithstanding the cheapness of the 
other necessaries, severely felt, and checks to a 
considerable extent the provident inclinations of a 
great many. 

In former days wages were so high and gold so 
abundant, that a number of money kings naturally 
rose up ; but, unfortunately, the thirst for gold and 
the possession of large quantities of that precious 
metal, were associated with an intense desire to get 
rid of it. For instance, a party of men would come 
down from the " diggings " to Melbourne, or what 
was then ^' Canvas Town,*' with nuggets and dust 
of considerable value. The hotel was their imme- 
diate destination. There they would place in the 
hands of the proprietor, the whole of their wealth, 
with instructions but little needed, to inform them 
when it was spent. Champagne was the chief 
drink, not because it was the most liked, but 
merely because it was the most expensive. One 
guinea per bottle was the price. Notwithstanding 
the exorbitant charges, these bottles were not 
unfrequently, in the mad brawls which constantly 
took place, used as skittles, and the contents spilt 
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heedlessly on the sandy soil. Any means which 
would assist in dissipating the money were resorted 
to. The occasional lighting of pipes with bank 
notes probably arose as often from a spirit of 
bravado, as from an ostentatious display of ntter 
recklessness. Of all the abuses to which the plentiful 
gold was then put, few now remain. One, howevei*, 
there is, which still to a certain extent exists. 
It is the pernicious system of '^ shouting.'^ In the 
days to which we have alluded, the improvident 
generosity which invariably marks a reckless 
character, was displayed to its fullest extent. 
Bouud the hotels gathered hordes of miserable 
vagabonds, too lazy to work on the diggings them- 
"selves, and too much accustomed to degradation to 
have any nice scruples about living on the earnings 
of their fellow-men. The arrival of a party of 
successful miners was invariably the signal for a 
number of these parasites to crowd round the hotel 
in which the former had taken up their abode. 
Probably, at first, they were no more welcome to 
the fortunate gold-diggers than they would have 
been to any thrifty person? at home; but as the 
latter became flushed with 'v^ine and incontinently 
jovial, their recklessness increased, until — shouting 
out to the crowd of followers — they would order wine 
all round, and not stop until the whole mass was 
mad with intoxication. It was not long before the 
'^ treating ^* was considered more in the light of 
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a tax than a gratuity. It was naturally to the 
pecuniary interest of the hotel-keeper, not only to 
encourage these loafers, but to augment their 
number. The small fortunes of the miners with 
such drains, to which might be added the doubtful 
honesty of the trustee himself, soon became ex- 
hausted, and they were compelled to take up their 
" swags/^ and start again for the diggings. 

'^ Shouting,^' from such a beginning, became an 
acknowledged system. Long after the excitement 
of 1852 and 1853 had subsided, a man could not 
enter a hotel and order a glass of beer or wine 
without offering the same to all those who were 
standing at the bar. Such a state of things is so 
utterly ridiculous, and so injurious to a nation, that 
we are heartily glad to be able to notify its gradual 
decay. In the large towns it has completely dis- 
appeared ; for there a man is as free to take a glass 
of beer or a ^' nobbier'^ of whisky alone, as in 
England, and is never expected to spend his money 
on persons who can have no claim upon either 
his friendship or his generosity. In the country 
townships, however, the practice is still in existence, 
and there seems little immediate probability of its 
eradication. The small hotel, as the centre of a 
circle of a dozen or more houses spotted here and 
there within a radius of half a mile, is a kind of 
social club to which the stockmen, shearers, and 
inhabitants of the surrounding district congregate* 
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A meeting of these men necessarily revives the 
old habit. Friends and relations, who have known 
each other as boys and have grown up together, 
are constantly meeting. How the joviality of the 
scene would be marred were each to pay for his own 
drink! It could be understood in England — in 
Conservative old England — but in Australia, where 
freedom is so complete, there is little of that distant 
acquaintanceship which often marks two men who 
meet in an English country inn. The frequenters 
of the bush hotels are by no means shy or reserved, 
and seated in the tap-room, they will drink, smoke, 
and sing, and naturally '^shout.'^ The result of 
this custom is plain. It manufactures drunkards. 
It is acknowledged that drink is one of the greatest 
curses to the inhabitants of Australia, and we are 
inclined to assign the cause more to this baneful 
system of shouting, than to any effect of a hot and 
dry climate. Look at the custom itself. A man, 
feeling thirsty and parched after a long ride, stops 
at an hotel. He goes to the bar, intending to have 
one glass and a few minutes' rest, and then leave. 
But what happens ? He sees in the room several 
other men who watch him attentively as he orders his 
beer. He knows well what is expected of him, and 
fearing to be thought unsociable and mean, shouts 
for all. What is the result ? His companions in 
the glass are genial like himself. They do not wish 
to be deemed ungenerous, so they all take it in turn 
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to shoat until, at last, the traveller, who never 
passed the portal of a country hostelry with sin- 
cerer intentions of remaining sober, comes out 
stupid and fuddled, and merely from the false sense 
of honour belonging to a ridiculous custom. It is 
a common thing in the streets of Sydney to see old 
men talking to themselves, and occasionally, in 
wild and unintelligible words, haranguing the 
passers-by. They are victims to the effects of this 
disastrous practice. To stamp it out, time and 
the introduction of business habits alone are 
required. 

We feel an apology is necessary for so far appa- 
rently wandering from the subject of our article, but 
we consider it to be in point, as drink is one of the 
greatest temptations to *' new chums,^' and is un- 
doubtedly an effectual barrier to the acquisition of 
a large fortune. 

Money, in former times so lavishly spent, was not 
obtained on the gold-fields only. Wages were 
high, incredibly so. The smallest pay, usually 
given to Government officials, police-officers and 
others, was IZ. per day. An artisan, on landing, was 
met by builders and others entreating him to work 
for them, and offering him the most exorbitant 
wages ; for the inducement to stay away from the 
diggings had to be substantial to be effective. The 
ships were lying in the harbour virtually deserted, 
the solitary captain remaining in sole charge. 
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Nothing could keep the seamen to their duty. lOOZ. 
has been paid to a common sailor to assist in taking 
a vessel home. At the present day, the sailors 
sacrifice their wages, clothes, and everything to leave 
the ship in which they have made their outward 
passage ; but not for advantages as great as were 
formerly within their reach. Some undoubtedly 
desire to remain for a time in the colony, but the 
object of the majority is to re-ship from Australia, 
the wages being higher when the voyage is com- 
menced there than when the sailors have shipped 
in England for the return passage. But the sailors 
are the losers. They have sacrificed the pay to 
which they were entitled on completing their out- 
ward voyage, and possibly their kit as well ; but 
such is the improvidence of seamen. 

Wages, though not so large as in former days, 
are still high. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they are much out of proportion to those at home, 
when the increased expenditure we have mentioned 
is taken into account. A high scale of remuneration 
is not general. Artisans, domestic servants, and the 
labouring classes are those most benefited. Pro- 
fessional fees are larger than at home. We much 
doubt, however, if the average incomes of the 
members of the various professions are greater than 
in England. The salary given to a clerk is small, 
and usually quite inadequate to meet his expenses. 
A bank clerk generally commences with a salary of 
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80Z. per aniium^ and his progress is very similar to 
that experienced at home. Such posts are usually 
severely contested for, and not a little influence is 
brought to bear in aid of the ultimate recipient. 
We feel justified in quoting thirty shillings as the 
average weekly salary of an ordinary book-keeper. 
This is not encouraging for many young men who 
are unacquainted with the routine of any business 
beyond the occupation of book-keeping. Though 
the least required, clerks are among the most 
numerous of the Australian immigrants. They 
flock into Melbourne and Sydney with all the con- 
fidence that usually characterizes young men in 
London, who through indolence and inaptitude, 
go from situation to situation, and at length turn to 
Australia in the hope of finding the streets paved 
with gold, but forgetting, like Dick Whittington, 
tjaat it was only by hard work that the precious 
metal could be detached from the aureate thorough- 
fares. Steady application is now the sole means of 
making a fortune, and this, necessarily, is not 
altogether pleasing to such immigrants. They 
have not cared for work at home, and though they 
may have imagined that labour in Australia would 
be of an entirely different nature — that it would 
not seem like the old drudgery at home — they will 
be much mistaken. They must work, and work 
hard too. It is useless for them to imagine that 
they can take the colony by storm merely because 
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they are Englishmen. They will not be curiosities, 
and, moreover, they will be astonished at the 
number of persons they will meet, who like them- 
selves are but recent arrivals. They will be immedi- 
ately styled '^ new chums,'' a nickname, though not 
meant to convey an uncomplimentary meaning, yet, 
as it savours of ignorance or rather of non-acquaint- 
ance, is not altogether pleasing. Many of the 
immigrants, from the mere fact of coming from the 
'^ Old Country," think that they will on disembark- 
ing be sincerely welcomed, and are disappointed at 
finding they are taken no more notice of than if they 
were landing at an English port. Many of them are 
surprised that they are not immediately engaged by 
beseeching employers ; and some, again, appear 
hurt at the absence of some kind of demonstration on 
their arrival The careless and often domineering 
freedom towards foreigners, which is so characteristic 
of some classes of the English, cannot be displayed 
to advantage in Australia, where all are equally gifted 
in that respect. In other dependencies and countries 
it does not add to the respect that we, as one of the 
first nations of the world, naturally look for. In 
India, particularly, the stately Brahmin, who views 
silence as a mark of the highest cultivation, is dis- 
gusted with the colloquial chaff of his masters. 

A clerk, who has not the knowledge of any trade, 
is better oflF in England than in Australia. In the 
colony he will find great trouble in obtaining a 
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situation, and when he does will probably not be 
satisfied with the salary. If he determines to 
emigrate, he should make up his mind to seek for 
something more profitable than office- work. Clerks 
are at such a discount that, from sheer want, they 
are to be seen in all occupations which need no 
technical knowledge to pursue. As cab and 
omnibus drivers, stewards on the colonial steamships, 
canvassers for insurance companies and novelty 
establishments, and in many other simple but un- 
enviable positions these unfortunate persons earn 
their livelihoods. One young man whom we met in 
Sydney, told us that he had experienced on his 
arrival the usual difficulty besetting clerks, and 
that he soon saw the hopelessness of obtaining a 
situation in his former vocation. In the midst of 
this embarrassment, pecuniary as well as mental, 
he determined to learn the soft goods trade, and by 
representations which, though false might be 
deemed excusable, obtained his first employment in 
an Australian house. As may be imagined, it did 
not last long, for he was soon expelled; but he 
tried again, and by dint of perseverance at last 
obtained such an insight into the working of the 
business that he was, with a degree of truth, able to 
represent himself as qualified for the position he had 
sought. But how many young men would have the 
perseverance, and possibly the impudence for such 
an undertaking ? 
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To artisans, labourers, and domestic servants the 
greatest advantage is offered. They have little 
trouble in finding employment, and are well paid. 
For instance, skilled mechanics receive from 10s. to 
14«., and labourers from Is, to 85. per day. Farm 
labourers are paid at the rate of from 15s. to 20s. 
per week with rations. But of all immigrants, 
female servants have the most cause to be satisfied. 
They are in great request, and need never be out of 
employment. Their wages are high, averaging in 
the case of cooks from 50Z. to lOOZ. per year; 
general servants from 30il. to 38Z. ; housemaids from 
25Z. to 40Z,, in all cases with board and lodging. 

There is a strange peculiarity in most immigrants. 
They will not leave the town — whether Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, or Brisbane — in which they 
land. Whether they view the bush as a kind of 
trap from which there is no receding, it is difficult 
to say ; but certain it is that, in a vast number of 
cases, they cannot be induced to stray beyond the 
confines of the capital town. This state of things 
consequently produces a surfeit of labour in the 
shipping-towns, and a corresponding dearth in the 
interior. Farm labourers are in great request, but 
what body of men are more dense, and consequently 
more obstinate, than they ? They would be the last 
to quit the sight of the blue ocean. 

Amongst the different kinds of employment in 
Australia for the young, there is none about which 
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we hear more said than sheep and cattle farming. 
A youth, probably a clerk in a London merchant's 
office, leaves England in the hope of turning . 
squatter, and riding about all day long on a buck- 
jumper, cracking his stock-whip on the hides of his 
cattle. Surely it will not be a surprise to many to 
learn that it is only by special influence that a berth 
on a sheep-station can be obtained. Probably there 
is a notion among the junior members of our popu- 
lation that, owing to the roughness of station life, 
candidates for the situations must be few. It is not 
so, however. The persons, whose services are usually 
enlisted, beyond the ordinary staff of stockmen and 
shepherds, are relations of the squatters or the sons 
of old friends to whom the squatters are anxious 
to do a good turn. Under these circumstances it is 
not very probable that a stranger, whose sole 
recommendation is based on a letter of introduction 
given to him, perhaps, by some business acquaintance 
of the squatter, or by one of his distant relations 
whom he has never seen and of whom he knows 
little, will have much chance. There is many a T H 
young English nobleman on these stations, earning 7 , 
IO5. per week, as a shepherd. We have found that 
the majority of young men who go out with the 
idea of leading what appears to them such a fasci- 
nating life, in many cases do not even see a sheep- 
station, much less spend their lives on one. 
Exceptional influence alone will assist the '^new 
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phum " in obtaining a situation on a station which 
is above the status of the indigent shepherd. 

The fortune-seeker in Australia must now make 
up his mind to consider the colony his home^ and 
be content to view the chance of revisiting his 
native land as very remota He may be exception- 
ally fortunate, and be able to return while still in 
the prime of life ; but, more often, the fortune he 
seeks can be won only by many years of hard 
work. Few are so favoured as the finders of the 
two gigantic nuggets found at DonoUy and Ballarat, 
and valued at considerably over 9000Z. each. He 
has to labour continually, periodically putting by 
his savings, until when sere old age is creeping on, 
he is in a position to contemplate leaving Australia 
and settling down in his native country. But then 
he does not wish to do so. He has married in the 
polony, and has a group of children round him, 
who are attached to their country, and who see in 
it happy associations to which the mother country 
can show no equal. And further, some of them are 
in business, while others are married. This is not 
the time to leave the colony ; and yet, few are the 
immigrants who, on landing, do not look forward 
to returning to the mother country to spend the 
money which they hope to make. 

There is another important subject on which to 
state our experience. Few people leave England 
for any foreign country at a great distance from 
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home without a batch of letters of introduction. 
The more accustomed the person is to travelling, 
the less he indulges in these missives. The more 
inexperienced he is with strange lands^ the more 
liable he is to turn himself into an amateur mail- 
carrier. Social standing in this^ as in many other 
cases^ is the key to a kindly recognition of letters 
of introduction. The conventional epistle request- 
ing the recipient to do all that is reasonable in 
assisting the bearer is, in Australia, so common 
that it is regarded with little more importance than 
we are apt to bestow on a business notice of removal, 
or a circular stating the latest prices of coals. The 
inhabitants of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
have been so pestered with them that they have 
become weary of the solicitations of their friends 
in the Northern Hemisphere, and have accustomed 
themselves, to a considerable extent, to ignore 
these formal epistles. We fully believe that the 
majority of letters of introduction to Australians 
are utterly useless. The reason is clear. Australia 
has been the destination of many of our worst 
characters, and even at the present day, a large 
proportion of the new arrivals are good-for-nothing 
fellows, who, as we have before said, imagine that 
fortunes are made in Australia as a matter of course 
They have no trouble in obtaining letters to per- 
sons of good position in the colony, and so by a 
fraudulent transition, are ushered into the society 
L 2 
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of gentle-folk, whereas, in England, their amuse- 
ments have been low, and their associates of ques- 
tionable character. The imposition cannot thrive 
for long, and the doors of the hospitable hosts are 
for ever closed on their ill-behaved guests. 

These and many other causes tend to make 
the inhabitants of the colony very cautious of, 
and in some instances even indiflTerent to, their 
unknown guests from the old country. Nor can 
we blame them. So numerous have been the im- 
positions, and so flagrant the misconduct of many 
of the "new chums,'^ that we could not feel surprised 
if the people as a body eschewed all letters of 
introduction, except those delivered by persons of 
whose gentlemanly behaviour they entertained no 
doubts. The inhabitants of Melbourne, probably, 
adopt this system to a large extent, as they do not 
bear a high reputation for their treatment of the 
bearers of these letters. Australians are most 
good-hearted people, and particularly the inhabi- 
tants of Sydney, who bear a good name for their 
kind and hospitable manners. We should, there- 
fore, lay the blame on the ^^new chums,^^ and 
impress upon our readers that, when once admitted 
to colonial society, guests are treated royally, and 
leave deeply impressed with the warmth and hos- 
pitality of Australian homes. 

Letters of introduction are generally as useless 
in a business as they are in a social point of view. 
In Australia, as elsewhere, there is a lively apprecia- 
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tion of the maxim that '' Charity commences at 
home/* There is now a generation of young men 
born in the colony, who have greater rights to con- 
sideration than the most worthy immigrants from 
England, Consequently the best appointments 
are dealt out amongst the colonials themselves, so 
that when the new arrival puts in his claim he has 
nothing to choose from but the leavings of the 
colonials. 

The Australians are, 'par eoicellence, the people 
for hard work. Now that an advanced state of 
civilization and culture has been attained, numerous 
comforts and luxuries, which were unknown to the 
early prospector or sheep-farmer, are indulged in, 
which tend to improve, year by year, the rough and 
improvident mode of life passed by many of the 
former settlers. With all the temptations for 
leisure and indulgence which beset the colonial, none 
are potent enough to entice him from his daily toil. 
OflSce-hours are, we should think, quite as long as 
those at home. At nine o'clock in the morning the 
large warehouses and wholesale dep6ts are opened 
for the transaction of public business, and it is not 
until six o'clock at night that the doors close, and 
the hard- worked employes wend their way to their 
suburban homes. This goes on all the year round, 
with the exception of a few public holidays, which 
the beneficent state authorities have thought fib, 
from time to time, to institute, not only for the 
celebration of the anniversaries of important 
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colonial events, but for the relaxation of the weary 
frames of the colonial officials. Summer vacations 
are very rarely allowed. It is not at all uncommon 
to hear men, forty or fifty years of age, declare that 
for the last fifteen or twenty years they have had no 
holidays beyond those accorded them by the Govern- 
ment; consequently, few of the colonials, other than 
those whose businesses afford opportunities, are ac- 
quainted with their country beyond the metropolitan 
town in which they happen to live. They have little 
chance of taking inland excursions to the bush, and 
seeing the kangaroos and opossums in their native 
state. Saturday to Monday excursions are common, 
but little can be seen in Australia in so short a time. 
The Colonial Government has taken the first step to 
rectify this state of things by instituting an annual 
vacation of a few weeks for its servants. Young 
men in England should know of this custom of 
allowing no vacation, as in so many cases the cause 
of leaving home is nothing more nor less than idle- 
ness : a desire for all play and no work. 

To close this chapter we would warn new arrivals 
against the many fraudulent agents, especially those 
who pretend to be connected with sheep-stations, 
and others who for a premium will offer to do any- 
thing that is wanted; but, alas I only disappointment 
ensues. Drink must be avoided, and, last of all, if 
Flutus is to be the deity, hard work and determina- 
tion must be the offerings. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BUSH TOWNSHIP. 

To those unacquainfced with Australian ooUoqoial- 
isms the word ^^ township '' is misleading. One is 
reluctant to give to a little hamlet, containing 
barely a dozen houses, a title which would more 
properly apply to a town of moderate size. But, 
nevertheless, of that character are the majority of 
colonial townships. One of these places we will 
endeavour to describe. 

The one selected is situated at a little more than 
one hundred miles from Sydney. Shooting expedi- 
tions more than once detained us there some weeks. 
To reach it is now a simple undertaking. Formerly 
one of Cobb^s coaches, plying between Bathurst and 
the metropolis, was the only means of conveyance, 
and a break-neck journey it entailed. The roads 
over which the vehicle was compelled to travel were 
in some instances exceedingly steep. That con- 
structed by the late Sir Thomas Mitchell along the 
famous Victoria Pass declines for eighty feet at a 
gradient of one in six. If the passengers escaped 
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an accident^ the journey was at best long and 
tedious. Now the means of locomotion is by one of 
the most marvellous railroads in the world. Several 
foreign lines on which we have travelled we have 
heard extolled as works of marvellous engineering 
skilly but none^ we think, surpasses the Great 
Western Line of New South Wales. It is at present 
455 miles in lengthy and when the recent extension 
from Byrock to Bourke is opened, it will reach the 
full total of 500 miles. It possesses, amongst 
several prominent features, a combination of some 
of the wonders of other great railroads. The 
famous Kadagannawa Pass on the railroad from 
Colombo to Kandy in Ceylon, with its steep inclines 
and circuitous cuttings round the hill-side?, and the 
majestic line from Miranda to Bilbao, are eclipsed by 
the stupendous work which forms the descent from 
the Clarence Bange to the Lithgow Valley on the 
Great Western Line of New South Wales. On 
this range a height of 3656 feet is reached, the 
greatest altitude attained during the journey. The 
ability displayed and the labour expended in gaining 
this point can well compare in its result with the 
famous Pacific railroad of North America. This 
marvellous means of communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans reaches an altitude at 
Sherman of 8242 feet. The scenery through which 
our train passes is similar to some parts of the 
country bordering on this railway. The Yosemite 
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Valley, with its numerous rocky headlands and 
glittering cascades, is replaced by the bold moun- 
tains of Blackheath and Victoria, with their deep 
precipices and rushing waterfalls. 

The first portion of the journey, a distance of 
thirty-four miles to Penrith, is over level country. 
This flourishing town is at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains, formerly the great barrier to all inland 
improvement, and is surrounded by the rich pasture- 
land called the Emu Plains. Its name denotes 
what were formerly its chief inhabitants. Over the 
expanse, then dreary with uninterrupted bush, the 
aboriginal and the emu strove for existence; the 
former in his search for food in a country where the 
means of natural subsistence are scarce, and the 
emu in constant dread of the well-aimed spear of 
the aboriginal. Now the bush is cleared, and green 
fields, spotted here and there with solitary houses 
and tufts of eucalyptus, are the Emu Plains of the 
present day. Penrith, which is an old town, pos- 
sesses four churches, seven hotels, a hospital, and an . ^ 
asylum. Close by run the waters of the Jiapean^ < €^^* C ^^ 
river, which, at this point, is spanned by a fine iron 
tubular bridge, more than 600 feet in length, and 
supported by four huge pillars of masonry. 

Leaving Penrith, the line begins the ascent of 
the Blue Mountains, and for a distance of two miles, 
rises at the steep incline of one in thirty. It then 
comes to a sudden stop, the engine is reversed, and 
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the train begins to ascend the ^^Lifctle Zigzag.'^ 
A further height of 185 feet is by this means 
gained in a length of aboat half a mile, and at a 
gradient of one in thirty-three. The surrounding 
landscape is very beautiful. As the train is still 
slowly ascending the steep incline, occasional 
glimpses are obtained of the Emu Plains through 
breaks in the bank of earth, which, for the greater 
part of the way, shuts out the view. Prom a height 
of over 700 feet the wide extent of green fields and 
the silvery Napean meaudering through the country 
and bordering the town is a charming sight. It is 
seen only for a moment, and the train goes quickly 
on its way. Several platforms are passed, at which 
it is the custom for persons who wish to join the 
train to hold out a signal, or at night a light, both 
of which are placed ready at hand, and the train 
accordingly stops. In the space of half an hour we 
had performed the most precipitous part of the 
journey, having risen to a height of 2100 feet above 
the plains. The line, until it reaches Blackheath, 
runs close to the main road, but avoids its steep 
declivities by cuttings and embankments. Four 
miles farther on and tbe popular summer resort. 
Mount Victoria, is reached. The journey from 
Penrith is delightful in more than one respect. The 
serpentine nature of the line affords the passenger 
a more constant change of scenery than he would 
otherwise have. While he is looking with silent 
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awe at the lofty pinnacle of a solitary eminence, he 
gives a sudden lurch against the side of the carriage, 
and looking out again is charmed with a broad 
expanse of open country. The curves are so many 
and so sharp that it is difficult to maintain a steady 
position for two minutes together. The most 
pleasant change, however, is in the temperature of 
the atmosphere, and it is very soon noticeable. A 
cool, refreshing air braces the nerves, relaxed by the 
enervating climate of the plains. The Blue Moun- 
tains offer to the inhabitants of Sydney similar 
benefits to those possessed by the inhabitants of 
Kandy and Colombo at their sanatorium, Neura- 
EUiya. 

From Blackheath to Mount Victoria, the land- 
scape is broad and grand. Though the various 
sights of the neighbourhood are not visible from 
the train, we were told by those acquainted with 
the spot that there are, here and there, waterfalls 
and chasms of the noblest description, and amongst 
them, the Wentworth Palls and Govett's leap, the 
latter an awful precipice, and many other interest- 
ing sights. The view from the carriage window, as 
the train hurries on, makes one wish to stop awhile 
to see these wondrous exhibitions of nature. The 
mountains, covered with bush, rise up in all direc- 
tions and decline, either by gentle slopes or 
dangerous declivities, to the peaceful valleys 
beneath. Here and there is discernible a small 
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green patch, an oasis in a desert of eucalyptus, a 
patena in a waste of jungle, but unlike the latter, 
these emerald spots are generally left unused, and 
remain only to please the wearied eye of the 
traveller. 

At Mount Victoria the train remains for twenty 
minutes, and the passengers are enabled to quit 
their . seats and repair to the refreshment buffet, 
where tables are laid ready for those wishing to 
partake of the fare at their disposal. Eleven miles 
farther on, and we were at Clarence Siding, which 
forms the terminus of the loftier of the Blue 
Mountains. To proceed, a lower level has to be 
■ sought, and, to reach this, a second Zigzag has 
been resorted to, of much larger dimensions than 
the one by which the eastern extremity of the range 
is mounted. At Clarence Siding the engine is 
reversed, and the train proceeds slowly down a 
gradient of one in forty-two along the face of 
an abrupt and craggy spur. Another platform 
is reached, and the engine once more reversed. 
The train starts again, and accomplishes the 
descent of the Zigzag, arriving at the important 
town of Lithgow. The five miles of railroad con- 
tained in this unique engineering eccentricity cost 
the country 500,000Z. In the neighbourhood of 
Lithgow there are several thriving coal-mines, and 
other important commercial establishments. 

Twenty miles more,andwe attained our destination. 
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A township we have called it, and that is its true 
name ; but we were considerably amused on making 
its acquaintance. It was the first township we had 
seen, and we had little idea that an inn, a railway 
station, a shed, in which the important functionary 
of the locality — the blacksmith — drove his trade, 
and about half a dozen homely cottages, scattered 
within a radius of half a mile from the inn, were 
sufficient to justify such an appellation. And yet of 
such a kind was the little village at which we had 
arrived. 

The inn, which bore the unsociable name of the 
Railway Hotel, was on a slight eminence, at a few 
yards from the station. It had by no means an 
inviting appearance, though we could not help 
feeling that it might possess resources which would 
enable us to live comfortably, and in this we were not 
mistaken. From what we had heard of bush hotels, 
we not only expected all the inconveniences of bad 
food and inferior cooking by day, but we had serious 
misgivings in regard to our peace at night. The 
numerous parasites and other terrors of the dark 
which usually infest the bush hotels, however, were 
not present, so we slept well by night, and in the 
daytime fed substantially, though not sumptuously. 

The proprietor, a native of the Emerald Isle, was 
an odd mixture of incivility and warm-heartedness. 
To a stranger he was irritable, and rude, scarcely 
vouchsafing an answer when interrogated, but to 
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one whom he knew^ he was both kind and genial. 
On our first acquaintance with him we thought we - 
had found the possessor of a snivelling and discon- 
tented disposition, and were surprised to discover 
that he was not only satisfied with his own lot, but 
deprecated the turbulent actions of his countrymen. 
He was truly loyal, and would oppose with great 
warmth arguments which militated against his 
opinions. He was honourable and upright in his 
domestic and business life, and on Sunday, and not 
only during prohibited hours, he was very reluctant 
to serve customers, and would usually receive with 
indifference their solicitations for drink. He was a 
clever fellow, too. On the parlour wall of his hostelry 
hung a violin, the work of his own able hand, and 
it was no worthless production. In his position of 
innkeeper of the township he held an influential 
position amongst his neighbours. To his customers 
— ^and they came from many miles round — he was 
arbitrator in all disputes, referee in all arguments, 
and, in fact, when any outside assistance, either 
pecuniary or physical, was needed by any of the 
local residents, he was the chosen auxiliary. 

What he said was seldom disputed. He held 
strong sway over the working men of the neighbour- 
hood, and was usually quite as capable of settling a 
dispute by throwing a man off his premises as, 
in rational controversy, he was of crushing his 
opponent by strong argument. 
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In front of every bush hotel in Australia is a 
quoit-ground. The game is as indispensable to 
such an establishment as the bowling-greens were 
formerly to our village inns. To this recreation- 
ground flock many of the stockmen and shearers 
of the surrounding neighbourhood, and on Saturday 
afternoon the ring of the iron quoits may be heard 
for hours together. The worthy proprietor, of 
whom we have been speaking, was considered a 
lion at the game. Whether at the usual distances 
of eighteen or twenty-five yards, or at less, he was 
equally good, and few cared to play him on equal 
footing for high stakes. 

He was a store-house of good counsel for every- 
body. No important local improvement was under- 
taken without his advice. The building of the new 
Church, an edifice then nearly finished, had been 
placed in his hands, and he had chosen the builder 
and had supplied the materials, and was, at that 
time, superintending its construction. In domestic 
matters, he and his wife were good authorities, and 
would heartily give their best advice as to the 
settling of any household squabble, or the invest- 
ment of any hard-earned savings. There were few 
things which they were not called upon to undertake 
from time to time, so that they spent lives both useful 
and beneficial to their fellow-creatures. 

Mrs. P was a good old soul. Though not 

without her faults, she nevertheless possessed a 
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kind heart. To describe her personal appearance 
is perhaps unnecessary, so we will content ourselves 
by merely stating that she was a comely body. 
She held an important position in the management 
of the hotel, and we venture to think, that 
occasionally her decision was as strong as her 
husband^s, and sometimes a little more so. In the 
bar she was quite imperious. She would turn out 
without hesitation any one whom she thought was 
at all "saucy,'^ and, as she possessed a sharp, 
piercing voice, which she could use with great 
volubility and for long periods at the time, her 
capabilities for worrying her opponents were great. 
At the table she was hospitable, and, though she 
took no active part in the manipulation either of 
the carving-knife and fork at the one end, or of the 
teapot at the other, she was nevertheless most 
assiduous in her attentions to her guests, taking 
every care that they were well satisfied. In the 
drawing-room, the motley populace of the neigh- 
bourhood, on particular occasions, made themselves 
quite at home. When it was our destiny — we 
cannot call it good fortune — to join in a sing-song 
in this room, she was always very delighted, and 
would urge everybody in the room — ^whether the 
driver of a bullock team or one of the railway 
porters — to contribute to the conviviality of the 
evening. She had a quaint method of persuading 
those whom she asked. She would say, "Now, 
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T , sing us another song on ' behalf of ' /' 

To us it was usually 'on behalf of one of our 
relations, and, if that was not sufficient, she would 
begin to expatiate on the numerous virtues of the 
individual on whose behalf such self-sacrifice was 
to be made. The evening^s amusement usually 
terminated with "The Blue Bells of Scotland/' 
given by the worthy hostess herself, after a deal of 
persuasion. The accompaniment was improvised, 
and the performance generally terminated in a 
collapse before the first verse was over. Notwith- 
standing these trifling peculiarities, the good lady 
was an estimable wife, and a kind mother. She 
kept her house very clean for a bush hotel, and in 
saying that, we would have it understood we are 
paying her a great compliment. 

A sojourn at such an hotel is a thing not to be 
forgotten by an Englishman. It is not only a 
rough life for one who has been accustomed to 
comfort and attention, but it is an existence amidst 
strange people and strange associations. It is 
unlike a country farm-house in England, because 
there some difference is acknowledged between 
the gentleman guest and the farm labourer. But 
in Australia one man thinks himself as good as 
another, and though money may be forthcoming 
to purchase additional means of comfort, they are 
not always to be obtained in the houses of which we 
are speaking, so that the nobleman is often compelled 
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to sit at the same board with the domestic servant. 
We felt the inconvenience of this to a degree. It 
was occasionally our ill-fortune, at meals, to have a 
dirty shearer on one side and, perhaps, the servant- 
girl of the hotel on the other. We could support 
their presence, if that were all, but we could ill 
endure their persecuting behaviour. Apart from 
these inconveniences, our meals were wholesome 
and clean. The usual teapot stood on the end of the 
table, and many thirsty souls were there to partake 
of its contents. 

Our bedroom, considering its ordinary tenants, was 
clean and tidy. A man's bedroom in an Australian 
country inn is not his castle. Should he be so 
unfortunate as to leave the door unlocked on turning 
in overnight, he must not be surprised to find, on his 
rising, a companion sharing with him its comforts. 
We know of nothing to equal this objectionable free- 
dom unless it be the mutual familiarity of Indian and 
Ceylon planters. At this hotel, which was a stop- 
ping-house on the road to the Fish Eiver Caves, one 
of the sights of Australia, we were being constantly 
warned not to leave the door unlocked, otherwise, 
when the mail train came in from Sydney, which it 
did at about one in the morning, we should have 
been beset by people, desiring, with little show of 
delicacy, to share our bedroom. This counsel we 
never neglected to comply with. On one occasion 
we were roused, in the middle of the night, by a 
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man persistently knocking at the window asking for 
admission. Certainly, there was a vacant bed in the 
room, bnt we were not willing to trust the few 
valuables we had to the possible depredations of an 
unknown person, so we persisted in ignoring the 
request, and our molester went away. 

Amongst our fellow-guests, one particularly 
attracted our attention. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, and from the listless way in which 
he sat about day after day, we were inclined to infer 
that he was either in ill-health or a victim to 
melancholy. He slept at night either in an outhouse 
or in the kitchen, and during the day remained on 
a seat in the front of the hotel, or occasionally in his 
place in the kitchen. He never seemed to speak or 
to take the slightest interest in what was going on 
around him. It transpired that he was a shepherd^ 
and, like many of his class, he had been in the wilds 
of the bush for a long period. He had received hia 
earnings, and having no apparent object in life, had 
come down to spend them in drunken excess. When 
they were exhausted, he would return to his occupa- 
tion, awaiting a similar holiday in the future. This 
is a common practice with men employed on sheep 
stations, and particularly with shepherds, and many 
a time have they been drugged by the unscrupulous 
hotel-keepers, and their money taken from them. 
It is difficult to imagine a man so regardless of 
rational eujoyment. 

M 2 
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Close to the liotel is the blacksmith's shed^ a black 
buildings and^ at a little distance up the road^ the 
school. The colonial seminaries are under the con- 
duct of the Government, which appoints masters 
and inspectors^ and has the entire control of the 
education of the country. 

On the opposite side of the hotel is the railway- 
station with a neat little cottage adjoining, in which 
the good station-master and his family reside. We 
were much impressed with the respectability and 
kindness of these people. Most of the station- 
masters are of superior standing in their localities, 
and usually take the lead in what little sociality 
there is among the inhabitants of the township. 

At a distance of half a mile behind the hotel, and 
on the farther extremity of a paddock, was a neat 
little cottage with a flower-garden in front, and a 
little yard at the side. The importance of the 
building was great, for in it lodged the clergyman, 
the master of a school a few miles distant, and two 
of the railway officials. It was prettily situated on 
the bank of a little creek. The trees surrounding 
it were chosen resorts of many beautiful pan^ots. 
The land teemed with insect life, and an abundance 
of scrub in which the timid hare was wont to seek 
refuge. 

Proceeding over a creek and across the fields, or 
returning to and following the road, one arrived at 
a river on the banks of which was the only store of 
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the neiglibourhood. It possessed every article 
which its keeper, who was the justice of the peace^ 
thought might be ordinarily required. 

There were a few more houses scattered here and 
there, including those in which the owners of the 
local sheep-runs dwelt, but they were few and far 
between. The families were nearly all related, and, 
in fact the township was a little select body in itself, 
whose members were as well known to, and inti- 
mate with each other as a number of boys in a 
school. The juvenile portion of the inhabitants 
spent most of their time in the bush catching 
birds, or getting the eggs or young birds from 
their nests, and selling them to any stranger who 
was anxious, for a small sum, to become the 
possessor of a young rosella or a helpless magpie. 

In this township we spent a Christmas, and a 
strange manner of merry-making it was to us. 
The evening before, however, made up for all the 
drawbacks of the great festal day itself. It was a 
calm and peaceful hour, previous to the setting of 
the sun. That luminary, which so often in Aus- 
tralia bedecks the west with glowing gold of untold 
brightness, was exceptionally favourable on that 
night, and the sky was lit with one broad flame 
of dazzling effulgence. As he sank, the light 
became more mellowed, and the surroundings more 
impressive. On the right was a lofty eminence 
surmounted by huge boulders of granite, which. 
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standing up from the surrounding bush^ looked one 
gigantic monolith. On the left^ a mountain 1700 
feet in height^ covered with dark bush, made one 
shudder at the thought of being lost upon it at 
night. In fronts in the far distance^ the summits of 
hills were to be seen covered with that blue haze 
which is so characteristic of this range of mountains. 
Between each of these heights and the hotel 
stretched paddocks in which were to be seen 
many evidences of peace and contentment. There 
among the massive gum-trees wandered a few 
sheep^ who in their search after fresh grass were 
occasionally lost to the sights but the tinkling 
bell^ which sounded so soft and musical on that 
tranquil nighty came over the paddock and told of 
their whereabouts. There, again, was a flock of 
goats. They, too, enjoyed freedom from the on- 
slaughts of the village boys, by whom they were 
constantly worried. By the station was a group of 
merry children playing. The serenity gave to every 
sound, were it ever so harsh, a tuneful accent ; and 
the cries of the children, and the ringing of the 
quoits on the green in front, together formed chords 
of the choicest harmony. Everything and every- 
body bespoke happiness. Good-fellowship, the out- 
come of an all-prevailing beneficient atmosphere, 
which made the heart of the most discontented at 
peace with his fellow-creatures, reigned over all 
things. Just ere the sun had shed his last ray 
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over the little township, a train arrived, decked 
with Christmas flowers and foliage. The picture 
was complete. Nothing could have been added to 
render the scene more picturesque^ and at the same 
time homely. The train steamed away^ the sun 
sank, and we retired into the little parlour of the 
hotel to listen to a shepherd, a Master of Arts of 
Oxford, discanting upon logic, and producing 
forcible examples to prove that a fact was not a 
fact. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SPORT ON THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OP NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In this paper we purpose to treat only of the sport 
common to the rough and mountainous districts of 
New South Wales, deferring the subject of the more 
lucrative, though less adventurous sport of the flat 
country of the interior to another chapter. Pursuing 
the motive which has hitherto guided us, we will 
not weary the reader with more personal narrative 
than is necessary, but will merely endeavour to 
direct his attention to the various kinds of game 
usually found by the sportsman, and to the peculiar 
features of the sport in question. With these par- 
ticulars we will give 'a brief account of two or three 
days* shooting, selected from many others, which will 
serve as fair examples of the ordinary experiences to 
be anticipated. 

The game of the two localities which usually 
attract the attention of the sportsman are entirely 
different. In the mountains there are the kangaroos 
and wallabies peculiar to rugged districts; the 
native bears, the opossums, numbers of hares, and 
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a variety of birds, valuable only for their gay 
plumage. On the plains the bush turkeys and the 
wild ducks are to be found. 

For our shooting resort we chose a little inn at 
Tarana, a township in a wild and hilly district of 
the Blue Mountains. The surrounding heights were 
thick with bush, and the paddocks in the valleys 
belonging to the sheep farmers of the neighbour- 
hood were, in many places, covered with tufts of 
ferns and decaying trunks of trees : both were 
favourable to good sport. The dreary, summits of 
the hills afforded secure shelter to the keen-scented 
kangaroo, and in the thickness of the ferns, or in 
the hollows of the fallen trees, the timid and silly 
hare kept cover. On the rugged summit of a 
neighbouring hill, the agile rock wallabies could 
be seen in large numbers, jumping from crag to 
crag across precipitous defiles, and on the slightest 
unusual noise, disappearing amongst the crevices 
formed by the huge boulders, cast in disorder one 
upon the other. On the lofty gum-trees could be 
espied, here and there, a little bear looking wonder- 
ingly at the intruder, and apparently quite indifferent 
to danger; and along the ground running swiftly, 
one was startled, but not often, by the fleet bandicoot. 
At night the opossums, which lie hidden during the 
day, tempted the sportsman to quit the genial 
company in the hotel parlour, to take his gun and 
repair to the neighbouring paddock. The birds, too, 
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when more valued game was out of reacli, afforded 
the sportsman some snap shots^ and among them 
were choice specimens suitable for the taxidermist. 
No lover of field-sport could be dissatisfied with the 
game of this locality. 

We usually went out in a party of from three or 
four to eight or nine. Every one had a veil to keep 
off the flies ; some, however, preferred the onslaught 
of the insects to the irritating sensation of the veQ 
blowing against their faces, so they folded them 
over their hats. It was difficult to decide which 
annoyance was the more obnoxious; both were 
equally detrimental to sport. The flies of Australia 
are unsurpassed in the insect world in cunning and 
artifice. When both, or even one hand is free, they 
are comparatively quiet, but when their prey is 
hampered with gun and game, they become most 
vicious, and pester him with their attacks until he is 
compelled in sheer desperation to stop, lay down his 
incumbrances, and grab at his enemies. It is snatch- 
ing at nothing, for the flies are out of reach ; so he 
recommences his journey with a determined resolution 
to make an example of the next winged insect he 
gets within his grasp. They appear to know, with 
exactness, the precise moment when a man is about 
to fire. At that very instant they cluster mischiev- 
ously in crowds over his eyes ; the game is missed, 
and the flies are off, and the sportsman is unable 
longer to control a flow of expressive language 
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showing his intense abhorrence of these bush para- 
sites. A person who has been long in their company 
becomes an adept in their capture. We were a long 
time acquiring the accomplishment^ and then failed 
to bring it to perfection. They are not unlike the 
birdinary English house-flies. But there are others 
in the Australian bush of a worse description. They 
are smaller, and usually infest the neighbourhood of 
a stagnant pool. By a momentary bite, near the eye, 
they infuse a poison which causes the flesh to swell 
and entirely close the organ. In this state the 
sufferer remains for several days. 

Proceeding on our first day's shooting, we were 
attracted by one of the native bears, or koalas. It 
was seated in the fork of two of the boughs of a tall 
tree, and on our approach looked unsuspiciously 
towards us. Sportsmen do not usually care to shoot 
these little animals, as they are quite harmless, and 
generally, by their quaint, unsuspecting expression, 
excite the pity of the hunter. They are exceedingly 
hard to kill on account of their thick hides and 
bushy fur, and when dead are so troublesome to skin 
that it is rarely worth while to waste powder and 
shot over them. In admitting that we shot this 
koala, we must inform our readers that it was not 
for the mere satisfaction of bringing it down, but 
principally for the acquisition of its skin. It received 
the contents of several cartridges before it let go 
its grasp, and came tumbling to the ground. We 
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skinned it, but with the result that we formed a 
firm resolution never to repeat the task. 

Our first experience with the chief of the Marsupial 
order was on the top of a lofty eminence^ Mount 
Tarana. We had heard enticing accounts of the large 
numbers of kangaroos to be seen there, scampering 
about in the cooler part of the evening, and we 
determined to test the accuracy of the reports. But 
it was no easy task to reach the summit. Though 
there was, as our informants told us, a beaten track, 
we were unable to find more than a fairly gentle 
slope, covered with sharp-edged stones and fallen 
boughs the entire way. After a hard tramp of 
nearly three hours we arrived at the summit of the 
mountain, but no kangaroos. Yet, stay, we had 
noticed three big fellows in the distance, but they 
were off in a moment. We began to feel disconso- 
late at the result of our exertions, and sat down to 
rest. We had not been long quiet when we espied 
in the distance a wallaroo coming slowly towards us^ 
and soon after, several wallabies. Then was the 
time to be on the alert. We put the white hat on 
one side, and, taking the gun, crept up to a tree 
under the cover of which we could scan the move- 
ments of the animals. We succeeded, by stealthy 
movements, in getting from tree to tree until we 
had considerably lessened the intervening distance 
between us, and, in fact, were actually so close, that 
if we could only reach another tree we should be 
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within shot. In attempting to do this, we ronsed 
the whole herd, and they started up on all sides. 
We fired twice, but our shots were harmless at the 
distance. 

Many persons imagine there is no risk in kangaroo- 
hunting. It is a mistake. The old men kangaroos 
are exceedingly vicious at times, and when at bay 
win show a bold face. With their terrible hind-legs 
they can do great mischief. They have been known 
to sever a dog nearly in two. Their favourite method, 
however, of disposing of their adversary is to carry 
him in their front paws to a pond, and hold him 
under the water. A young bushman, who had had 
large experience in this sport, told us that he 
thought it was unsafe to hunt kangaroos with a 
single-barrelled gun. The female is particularly 
savage when her young are menaced. She has 
seldom been known even at an extremity, when 
fleeing from her pursuers, to relinquish those she 
carries in her pouch. 

In hunting the kangaroo, great care should be 
taken to keep to leeward of their supposed haunt. 
They are very keen scented, and it is said that some- 
times they become aware of the presence of a man at 
a distance of four miles. 

In the excitement of the afternoon's sport we had 
forgotten that there was little twilight in Australia, 
and that we were surrounded for some miles by bush. 
The sun had already begun to dip in the horizon 
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when we commenced oar descent. Darkness over- 
shadowed us^ and we were alone^ two of us^ in the 
bnsh. We soon lost the way. Our situation was un- 
pleasant^ and as we looked round at the spectral gum- 
trees, uniform in all directions, we felt what must be 
the well-nigh hopeless feeling of a man who is bushed 
in the far interior. It must be a sensation not easily 
described, one of utter loneliness, and, we should 
imagine in many cases, of despair. The wanderer 
walks on, hour after hour, ever vainly fancying that 
he descries a dwelling in the distance. And at 
night, how apt is he to imagine the reflection of the 
moon on the smooth trunks of the gum-trees to be 
some homely beacon welcoming him to shelter I At 
last, weary with fatigue and deprivation, he sits 
down, and who can picture the mental agony of that 
man? Perhaps he finds succour; otherwise, like 
the shipwrecked seaman, he perishes in the waste. 
Many a man has been saved since the construction 
of the railway, by the fiiendly signal of the steam - 
whistle, which is always blown when a man is lost 
in the vicinity of the line. 

When we were in this dilemma, not knowing 
which way to turn our footsteps, the moon rose, and 
we saw, in the distant valley beneath, traces of the 
village. We reached the hotel, to discover the good 
people troubled by their doubts of our safety. 

After a day's shooting in the mountains, we usually 
felt inclined, the heat beiug intense, to rest and 
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content ourselves, on the following day, with taking 
the gan into the neighboaring paddocks, and shoot- 
ing a few birds. For stuffing we had little leisure, so 
we usually cut off the wings and preserved them. 
Shooting birds was easy pastime compared with the 
labour entailed in hunting kangaroos, or even hares. 
On such expeditions we usually started about ten 
in the morning, and got back between five and 
seven at night. We seldom took any refreshment 
with us, and, unless we were so fortunate as to come 
across a stray cottage, which happened only once 
or twice, we had to suppress the pangs of hunger, 
and make up for our temporary starvation on our 
return to the hoteL Sometimes we placed a bottle 
of beer in our bag, but we were soon glad to dispose 
of its contents, as much on account of our intense 
thirst as to get rid of the incumbrance. For water 
we depended on the streams and mountain springs, 
which in some parts were few and far between. 
When we did reach one, we took little heed of the 
swarms of tadpoles and frogs in the midst of the 
cool liquid, or of the film which covered its surface. 
We were never satisfied, such is the thirst felt in the 
Australian bush on a summer^s day. On arriving 
at the river, or a deep part of a creek, we never 
neglected to bathe, and so to shake off our fatigue 
for the time being. 

The birds in the neighbourhood of the hotel, 
excepting the rosella parrakeets, were not of much 
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value. The most common were the soldier-birds, 
whose well-performed duty appeared to be to warn 
all other birds of the approach of the sportsman. 
They were good for nothing themselves, and their 
screeching notes, continually repeated, often caused 
them their death. The laughing jackass, a clumsy- 
looking creature, was often heard. The ludicrous 
noise it makes, not unlike an excessive and prolonged 
laugh, occasionally caused us to stop short and listen. 
Like the mongoose of India, it is a great enemy to 
the snake, and for that reason is protected by 
Government. It is amusing to watch an engagement 
between these two belligerents j the jackass, flutter- 
ing excitedly about, makes sudden plunges at the 
snake, until it at length succeeds in securing the 
reptile by the neck. The magpies, or piping crows, 
as they are sometimes called, for they are larger than 
our birds of that name, are plentiful. Their note, 
which is the sweetest of any produced by Australian 
songsters, is very musical, and to stand and listen to 
it is quite enjoyable. They are plucky little fellows. 
When a horseman is riding at a great speed, they 
will dart down at his eyes, and cause him to keep a 
sharp look-out to ward them off. They are on very 
bad terms with the eagle-hawks. We once saw a 
contest between the two, and were charmed to 
notice how the brave Uttle magpie mounted a few 
yards above his adversary, and made sweeping 
darts down at its head. The hawk, which was a large 
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bird, seemed utterly helpless against the nimble 
movements of the little magpie. Other common 
birds were the lory-parrots, several kinds of parra- 
keets, peewits, plovers, and a variety of small birds. 
At no great distance from the hotel were some lyre- 
birds. They are becoming very scarce on account 
of the high estimation in which their beautiful tails 
are held. They have been ruthlessly destroyed by 
unscrupulous sportsmen, and will in time, unless 
protected, become like the noble American bison, 
virtually extinct. 

Opossum-shooting is as entertaining and lucrative 
as any Australian sport. The grey species is 
plentiful in most parts of the bush, and, as they 
come out from the hollows of the tree at night, they 
can only be obtained when there is a good moon. 
It was curious to walk through the weird bush in the 
dark, listening for the slightest rustling of the 
foliage overhead, and ever and anon, on the least 
disturbance, glancing up at the moon, and so scann- 
ing the boughs of the tree in which we expected to 
see a good shot; then to hear the barking of the 
little terrier, which had scented the prey, and then 
the crack of the gun over the silent forest. With- 
out a dog, many an opossum would escape notice, 
for they are cunning animals, and until detected, 
remain still and motionless. It is necessary to 
*' moon them,'^ as the bushmen say, that is, to get 
them in a line with the moon, or the fire may be 

N 
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inaccnrate. One great drawback in the sport is 
this. The opossum should not be skinned^ like 
most other animals^ when first killed^ so that when 
perhaps sixty or eighty opossums have been shot 
in one evenings it is difficult to carry them. The 
skins, however, are quite worth the trouble, and 
when local tanners are found so accommodating as 
to offer to preserve them, retaining half of their 
number in payment, it becomes a most interesting 
sport. The opossum-hunter must beware of snakes as 
he walks amongst the trees, occasionally tripping over 
a &llen log, and coming on all-fours to the ground. 
Snakes are too numerous in Australia. There is 
a great variety, but of all, that most generally feared 
is the black snake, a dark-coloured reptile with 
a red belly. The tiger-snake is an awkward 
antagonist. It is both deadly and unusually 
ferocious. We have known one to receive the 
onslaught of a carriage-whip with indifference, and 
until it was killed, make violent efforts to use its 
poisonous weapons. The diamond-snake is another 
dangerous serpent. It is popularly thought not to 
be deadly, but a man in Victoria, who, probably 
from the desire to bring himself into public notice, 
allowed one to bite him, died. The brown snake, 
which rarely exceeds three or four feet in length, is 
also poisonous. We encountered one on the banks 
of a little creek, and through coming suddenly on 
the spot, barely escaped treading on it. But in 
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none of the Australian reptiles is the virulence of 
the poison so great as in the death-adder. Some 
contend that it is not deadly, but we believe that 
facts show clearly the error of this contention. 

The snakes are most to be feared in the pairing 
season^ at the beginning of the year, and then 
chiefly after dark. At that time they will not 
scruple to attack man, whereas in other seasons of 
the year they will hurry away as quickly as they 
can. Many lives are sacrificed in the neighbour- 
hood of piles of wood where the snakes take shelter. 
The woodmen, through their constant presence, 
become indifferent to the snakes, and when they do 
come to close quarters with one, are content to kill 
it with their hatchet, or some other instrument they 
may have in their hands at the time. But snakes, 
even when cut in half, often have sufficient vitality 
left to fasten their death-carrying fangs into the 
flesh of the unsuspecting adversary. It is sufficient 
to break the vertebra, and the reptile is helpless. 
Sportsmen, of course, shoot them, and generally 
consider it a matter of duty to expend a cartridge 
in such a cause. 

The black snake is to Australia what the cobra is 
to India, or the puff-adder to South Afirica. Its 
bite, unless attended to at once, is generally fatal. 
As an instance of the great dread entertained of this 
snake we quote the following story. 

Two men, employed on a Queensland sheep farm 
N 2 
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had fought^ and the one who was beaten^ being of a 
vindictive nature^ determined to be revenged. He 
waited for some time^ and his companions had began 
to think that the matter was forgotten. One day 
the two enemies happened to be in the same room 
together^ and alone. One^ the saccessful combatant, 
was asleep on his bed. The bed-clothes, owing to 
the heat of the climate, were packed away, and he 
was lying as sparely covered as he conveniently 
conld be. Bitter hatred marked the thoughts of the 
other man. He sought for means to be revenged. 
At last an idea flashed across hfm. He would get 
the snake he had that day killed^ which was lying 
outside. He accordingly fetched it, and, creeping 
up to the unconscious sleeper^ laid it at his side ; 
then taking a needle, gave his enemy a sharp prick, 
which caused him to start up. In the meantime the 
former had busied- himself by belabouring the dead 
body of the snake with a thick stick, avowing to the 
other that he had been the means of destroying it. 
The man believed that he had been bitten, and his 1 

companions, being told that was so, dosed him with 
whisky, and one set oflF for a doctor who resided at a 
distance of forty miles. The man was kept in motion 
during that time, and when the doctor arrived, was 
treated and compelled to ride back with him to his 
house, to keep up the circulation of the blood. Of 
course he did not die, and his enemy had cause to be 
well satisfied with the result of his scheme. ' 
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In the neighbourliood of Tarana hares are very 
plentiful, and cause the farmers much trouble. It 
was, in fact, in that spot that they were first set loose 
in the colony* Fortunately, they have not increased 
with the same rapidity as the sparrows and rabbits. 
The nature of the Australian rabbit pest is well 
known ; how they strip the farm-lands of every trace 
of verdure, and cause ruin to the squatters. They 
breed so many times in the year, that it is considered 
for every rabbit there are 3300 at the end of twelve 
months. The Victorian Grovemment expends many 
thousands of pounds annually in its endeavours to 
exterminate the vermin, but apparently with little 
effect. Beyond the price paid for the scalps, they 
offer to persons used to the gun a weekly salary of 
IZ. and their expenses and rations, for their services 
in the process of destruction. It has been attempted 
to stop their progress by fencing them in, but they 
have burrowed underneath the barriers. They have 
been inoculated with disease, but have died in the 
rivers and poisoned the water. We have not visited 
parts infested with these creatures, but we under- 
stand from those who have, that the animals are so 
numerous that shooting them is not sport. They 
resemble in their numbers, running across the fields, 
blackbeetles on a kitchen hearth. 

Hare-shooting is very different. They are not so 
plentiful; if they were, sheep and cattle farming 
would not be a lucrative occupation. We seldom 
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succeeded in ahooting more than ten or twelve in 
the day, even when we were a party of half a dozen. 
They are not considered game in the colonial accep- 
tation of the term^ and consequently they are 
unprotected by the Government, any one being 
allowed to shoot them. The farmers, unless in ex- 
ceptionally dry weather, never object to the sport, as 
they would gladly be rid of all these graminivorous 
creatures. But when the drought is severe, and the 
fiun has parched up the grass until it is of a dark 
brown colour, and it has become like tinder, the local 
landowners forbid the shooting. The least spark is 
sufficient to produce what in a few hours becomes a 
roaring bush-fire. We have seen many of them, 
scarcely a day passing without a fresh one. Some- 
times they would be limited in their destruction to 
the dried grass on the open paddocks; at other 
times the fields of corn would be on fire. The 
most impressive of these conflagrations, however, 
are those which sweep over the wild mountains, 
reducing the dark bush to a cluster of black spectral 
stumps. 

Many an enjoyable day have we spent in the 
neighbourhood of Tarana, shooting hares. On one 
occasion we had left the hotel early in the morning, 
and after four or five hours of earnest plodding over 
the paddocks, during which it had scarcely ceased 
to rain for five consecutive minutes, we decided to 
return. Walking along the banks of the Pish River, 
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wMch threads its silvery course amongst the lofty 
Bine Mountains^ we were delighted at coming across 
a number of hares. They started from every bush, 
and made our stock of cartridges qi;Lickly diminish. 
After shooting several, we enlisted the services of a 
horseman who was passing, to leave them at the 
hotel. We then sat down. The log on which we 
were resting happened to be tenanted by an iguana, 
a very common reptile in the bush. This creature, 
usually called the "guano" by the Australian 
bushmen, frequently attains a length of six feet. It 
is quite harmless, but is occasionally very annoying 
to the sportsman. A friend told us that he once 
nearly lost a wild duck through one of them. He 
had shot the ^ bird, and the iguana, being the 
nearer, caught hold of it, and was carrying it oflF 
to its hole, when the shot from our friend's gun 
caused it to let go its hold. 

Eock-wallaby shooting is good pastime. We 
made several expeditions after them to a lofty hill, 
surmounted by a cluster of huge granitic rocks, 
in the crevices of which the animals dwelt. To hunt 
them in proper form, the first proceeding necessary 
is for one of the party to take off his boots, as these 
little marsupials are so cunning, that they become 
aware of the approach of man long before he is cog- 
nizant of their vicinity. He should then go over 
the rocks and act " spaniel,'' that is, he should get 
into the most dangerous positions, and make the 
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most hideous noises^ and so drive from their haunts 
the timid prey. The remainder of the party^ mean- 
while^ should station themselves at different points 
round the rocks^ ready for the slightest chance of a 
shot. Sometimes the animals leave the rocks^ but 
more often they are seen bounding from ledge to 
ledge in their flight to a place of refuge. The flesh 
of the wallaby being very palatable, we took one 
back with us^ but it was left in the yard and the 
dogs devoured it, so we were deprived of the dainty 
dish. 

One of the roughest and hardest day's sport we 
had in Australia, was at a place about six miles 
from Tarana. We had made the acquaintance of a 

Mr. H , one of the best shots in Australia, and 

had had several pleasant days' shooting in his 
company. Through him we had met a young 
bushman who lived at Stony Creek. We arranged 
to go for a day's kangaroo-shooting together, he 
promising to take us into their most isolated haunts. 
The railway, fortunately, passed close by our 
starting-point, and we were enabled by that means to 
jump on a luggage-train at Tarana, which left about 
half-past seven in the morning, and to arrange with 
the driver to put us down at Stony Creek. Owing 
to the great distance between some of the railway 
stations, it has become a common practice for the 
luggage-trains to stop at any point required to set 
down passengers. We rode on the engine, or. 
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more properly, off the engine, such was the pecu- 
liarity of our seat. We were directed to sit on a 
little square piece of wood^ no larger than the seat 
of a bicycle, which swung round on a hinge. We 
were no sooner settled in this incommodious 
situation than the driver gave us a gentle push, 
and we were sitting outside the engine in the full 
force of the wind, and at a distance which would 
only just enable our hands to clasp firmly an iron 
support. 

Through the train having arrived at Tarana half 
an hour before its time, we had been compelled to 
leave without breakfast. We were consequently 
enabled to test the reputed hospitality of the 
Australian bush families. We lost little time in 
making for a cottage, which stood on the side of 
the line, and was occupied by one of the railway 
fettlers. We told the good woman who came out 
to learn our business that we had had no breakfast, 
and should be very pleased to become her guest. 
She immediately produced the best fare her slender 
means could procure, and treated us in such a 
manner as to make us feel that if all the bush 
inhabitants were like her, they were a class to be 
admired. 

After joining our companion, we started on the 
day's journey. Passing through numerous paddocks, 
at the farther extremities of which we occasionally 
caught sight of a swift hare or a nimble wallaby. 
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or noticed a pretty green parrakeet sweep quickly 
by, we at length arrived at the foot of a hill. 
Proceeding to a little pathway formed on its face, 
we journeyed on; occasionally missing our footing 
and barely escaping a fall headlong into a chasm 
below, we at length arrived at a small encampment. 
Close at hand was a party of four men, who were 
prospecting for silver, but up to that time had 
met with no success. They lived there during the 
week, and on Saturdays proceeded to their homes. 
Silver now bids fair to become an important product 
of New South Wales. Both at Silverton, on the 
northern border of the Colony, and at Sunny 
Comer, also known as Michell's Creek, little more 
than 100 miles from the metropolis, extensive 
deposits of the valuable metal have been found. 
At the latter place, which as a mining district is 
two years old, there is now a large town, principally 
of canvas, but substantial buildings are springing 
up with great rapidity. 

After a half-hour spent in conversation with the 
four men, who were pleasant fellows, we continued 
our journey, and commenced to work round the hill, 
the surface of which abounded in jagged rocks and 
latent hollows, without a break the whole way. 
Over this country we travelled for an hour or two, 
expecting each moment to meet with a disastrous 
accident ; to break a limb ; to fall and make the gun 
discharge ; or, at the least, to sprain an ankle. But 
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tbongh we had many falls and lost all oar good shots^ 
tlirougli being nnable to find a firm footing on 
which to stand without the support of a neighbouring 
tree, we were unhurt. We were heartily glad to 
arrive on level ground and sit down among the ants 
and beetles for a few moments* rest. One cannot 
take a step in Australia vdthout massacring a 
number of ants. They abound in all parts, and are 
of all sizes, and some have merciless stings which 
cause intense pain. Unlike the bee or wasp, which 
can sting only once, and leave their proboscis in the 
flesh of their victim, the ants can repeat their in- 
flictions many times. The largest species are those 
commonly known as the bull-dogs. Some are black 
and others red. Both have the most ferocious 
dispositions, and when they meet engage in deadly 
fray, which usually terminates in the red ant carry- 
ing off the black in its mandibles. On our return 
we discovered two hills in close proximity, one 
inhabited by the red, the other by the black species. 
We could not resist the pleasure of seeing an 
engagement between two of these savage creatures. 
We soon obtained one from each of the hills, and like 
two game-cocks, they no sooner saw each other than 
they gave battle. It was not hard to foretell which 
would be the victor, as the red ant, in a very short 
time, had begun to use its sting most unmercifully 
on the body of its adversary. We then separated 
them, supporting them on the end of a stick. The 
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conqaeror was still in all the fury of the strife^ 
and attacked the wood with its sting with great 
persistency. 

The white ants are the most troublesome^ and 
they do not confine themselves to the bash. In 
town houses, they come up through the crevices in 
the boards^ and deposit their globules of moist 
earthy until the floor in a few hours is covered with 
a number of fragile structures, not unlike, in shape, 
the mountains at Aden in miniature. To men who 
are compelled to live under canvas, they are more 
troublesome, as in one night they will convey so 
much earth into a box or portmanteau as to fill 
up every available comer. Ants always possess 
moisture. In the seasons of severe droughty 
when sheep and cattle die off by the thousand, 
the ants can always find water with which to 
construct their habitations. It has been suggested 
that they are supplied with a natural apparatus for 
combining the two constituent gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, enabling them to produce the liquid. 
This is far from improbable, for a circumstance so 
strange would otherwise be totally unaccounted for. 

Our acquisitions for the day were not much. 
They consisted of one wallaroo, two hares, two 
plovers, and a few smaller birds. We arrived again 
at Stony Creek, and waited patiently for the next 
luggage-train, which stopped and carried us safely 
to Tarana. 
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Of that peculiar creature the platypus^ and the 
cautions necessary to be observed when shooting it, 
we will write in our next chapter, entitled " Sport 
on the Plains of the Interior/' 
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CHAPTER rx. 

SPOET ON THE PLAINS OP THE INTBEIOE. 

OuB subject takes as to the neighbourhood of 
Dubbo, a town with five or six thousand inhabitants 
on the banks of the Meicquarie Biver. It is 280 
miles from Sydney, and until recently, formed the 
terminus of the Great Western line. Now, however, 
the line has been extended to nearly double the 
length. From Tarana it is about 150 miles. 
Being anxious to see the country through which 
the train passes, we decided to avoid the night mail 
and take the journey by day. We left Tarana in 
the afternoon for Orange, a large inland town, where 
we stopped over night. Before reaching Bathurst, 
the chief town of New South Wales next to the 
metropolis, we left the Blue Mountains and entered 
an expanse of rich plains, some parts of which were 
apportioned off to pastoral, others to arable purposes. 
From Bathurst to Orange the scenery skirting the 
railway is monotonous to a degree. The only sign 
of the touch of man's hand is not much to his credit. 
The wild bush, intersected here and there by 
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fencing, is diversified occasionally by paddocks full 
of the bare stumps of trees robbed of their verdure. 
Such a peculiarity calls forth the surprise of a new 
chum. The line on one side is thick with flourish- 
ing vegetation \ on the other, the trees, stripped of 
their foliage, have a weird and uninviting aspect. 
The cause is from what now appears to be a mis- 
taken idea. It was thought that if the paddocks 
were deprived of the bush, that the nutriment 
which was taken by the trees would be left to 
improve the grass. On this supposition the country 
has been devastated far and wide by the ring-barker, 
a person who cuts off a circle of bark round the 
tree, the consequence being that in a very short 
time the leaves fall, and the tree, lacking suste- 
nance, rots and tumbles to the ground. The system 
has turned out to be very injurious. Trees are 
given us not merely for ornament, but also to attract 
the rain. The squatters, by their wholesale destruc- 
tion of their most valuable friends, have turned out to 
be their own enemies. Drought is the direst scourge 
to those living in the interior. In the neighbour- 
hood of Bourke the surrounding land, intended to 
afford nourishment to the sheep and cattle which 
wander iu despair over its surface, is at the present 
day more like a Sahara than a pasturage. The 
average annual rainfall for some years past has 
been only six inches. Sheep and cattle have died 
off by thousands, and in spite of strenuous efforts 
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to bum the carcases, they render the neighboar- 
hood obnoxious by their offensive smell. What 
the country will be if deprived of her rain decoys, 
it is dreadful to anticipate. In Spain the trees are 
cut down to get rid of the birds, but whether the 
Spaniards gain more by the absence of the corn- 
eaters than they lose through want of rain, we 
should think very doubtful. In some parts of New 
South Wales the Government has sanctioned t&e 
process of ring-barking to such an extent that the 
country for miles round appears nothing but a 
barren waste. 

We left Orange at six o'clock the next morning 
by the mail train. The country through which we 
passed was similar to that lying between Bathurst 
and Orauge. As we proceeded the altitude became 
less, and the heat proportionately greater until we 
reached Dubbo, which is only 600 feet above 
sea-level. It is a pretty town, built on an exten- 
sive plateau of squatting land. Its] streets are 
singularly wide, and suggest to the visitor that the 
surveyor was hopeful of a great future for the 
town. The roads, always well kept, are covered with 
light red earth not unlike the laterite, or as the 
Singhalese call it, ^^ cahook^^ which gives the streets 
of Colombo a similar hue. After the effects of a 
shower of rain have passed away, the surface of the 
ground crumbles into a thick layer of dust, and 
occasionally, when the wind is in a particular quarter. 
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it is lifted bodily from the groand in one long 
opaque cloud. In the midst of such a storm 
nothing can be seen a few yards ahead, and the 
unlucky person, who happens to be out at the time, 
is compelled to seek the nearest retreat at hand. 
The thrifty housewife, when she sees in the distance 
the dark column advancing in a steady whirl 
towards her house, closes the doors and windows 
with all expedition. A drawing-room, the window 
of which has been carelessly left open during a 
dust storm, is indeed an extraordinary sight. We 
have never seen one in its worst condition, but we 
have been assured by a lady, who has resided in 
Dubbo for some years, that the dust lies so thick 
on the carpet that it is necessary to use a shovel 
to remove it. Most Australian towns are visited 
by dust storms, but in none of them have we seen 
any to compare with those in Dubbo. 

Notwithstanding such tempests, however, the 
great feature of the town is its cleanliness. 
Macquarie Street, the chief thoroughfare, is lined 
with a number of substantial shops. There is 
nothing to note about them beyond their peculiar 
neatness. The banks, of which there are three, are, 
as usual in Australian provincial towns, the chief 
buildings. The local officials of the Joint Stock 
Banking Company have recently removed into a new 
edifice, the finest building in the town. The other 
streets are mostly lined with neat little red-brick 
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cottages. The majority are detached, and many are 
Burronnded by a plot of land in which the peach and 
nectarine grow to perfection. Daring the evening 
the yarions inhabitants of the town qait the houses 
in which they have been incarcerated all the day by 
the heat, and sit in their front gardens. Friends who 
are passing join them for a few moments, and assist 
in a conversation, which^ thongh it tarns mostly on 
local matters — sheep and cattle, to wit — is invariably 
genial. Bat the evenings are not cool. There is 
no refreshing breeze, wafted from the Antarctic 
regions, to blow over the parched land, and 
strengthen the langaishing inhabitants. The 
Boatherly buster, the wind which sweeps over the 
shore towns, and invigorates those worn oat by the 
heat of the day^ does not reach Dabbo. The 
thermometer^ which in the summer often reaches 
110 degrees in the shade during the day, and has 
been known to reach 120, does not fall propor- 
tionately as darkness spreads. At night, 96 to 100 
degrees is not an uncommon range of figures for the 
instrument to register. We shall never forget lying 
awake one night, under the sheltering yet oppressive 
enclosure of the mosquito curtains, with the mercury 
at 96. Not a breath of air stirred, and, with the 
door and window open, we tossed about until our 
very pyjamas seemed cumbersome. We listened to 
the buzzing of the mosquitoes in their fruitless 
attempts to reach us, and when we did fall asleep. 
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the tumbled condition of the clothes on which we 
had been lying, told us the next morning of the 
restless nature of our slumbers. No one seemed to 
feel the heat more than those who had been long 
resident in the locality. Children, in some instances, 
could only sustain life by the aid of an occasional 
draught of weak brandy and water. Many ladies 
were totally incapacitated for the daily round of 
domestic life. They, undoubtedly, laboured under 
a serious disadvantage. In India, where the heat 
generally is not so great, numbers of servants 
are always at hand to supply the wants of the 
employer, and to perform all the labours of the 
household. In Australia, a lady^s position is similar 
to what it is at home. She has to superintend the 
daily management of her home, and, if of slender 
means, take an active part in the manual work. 
Persons fresh to such a climate are generally better 
able to sustain its exhausting effects than those 
whose blood has been diluted and thinned by a 
constant exposure to it. To that cause we must 
assign our decided liking for the heat. It was 
seldom a hindrance powerful enough to deter us 
from a long tramp by the Macquarie River with 
the gun, and, perhaps, an additional load on our 
return. 

Notwithstanding this high temperature in summer, 
Dabbo is very cold in winter. It is always dry, and 
it was owing to the arid condition of the atmosphere 
2 
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tliat we felt the climate less enervating than we 
should have anticipated. Before going there we 
were warned by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the town that it was the veritable abode of his 
Satanic Majesty, and that we should be careful not 
to tread on his tail. Many of the inhabitants, who 
in the daytime attire themselves in an under- vest and 
white drill jacket for their upper garments, in the 
evening exchange such respectable habiliments for 
a suit of pyjamas, in which they remain until the 
following morning calls them to appear again in 
decent costume. 

The country around Dubbo is entirely pastoral. 
It is divided into numerous paddocks, not so much 
for the purpose of defining the extent of one man^s 
possessions against those of his neighbour, as to keep 
the cattle within proper limits. A great quantity 
of the land belongs to Messrs. Hill, Clarke, and Co., 
a firm well known in the wool trade. The grass of 
the paddocks, owing to the small quantity of rain 
during the year, which barely exceeds twenty-three 
or twenty-four inches, is very scanty. They remind 
us of the face of a school-boy whose beard is showing 
signs of germination. The hairs and blades of grass 
are equally scarce. More buUocks are reared in the 
neighbourhood than sheep. It is a constant occur- 
rence in the streets of Dubbo, when one is turning 
a comer sharply, to come face to face with a wild- 
looking ox ; or, if one's garden gate has been left 
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open, to find the lawn, such as it is, turned into a 
grazing-ground. 

The Macquarie River runs parallel to the chief 
thoroughfare of the town. Though it is one of the 
principal streams of the colony, it is unnavigable 
except when it has been swollen by heavy rains. It 
abounds, as do most Australian rivers, in " ponds ^* 
or occasional basins, which are distinguishable by 
their dark and placid surfaces. It teems with many 
attractions to the ardent sportsman. In its birds 
it is entirely different from the mountain district 
we have before described. On the Macquarie are 
large numbers of that delicious game, the black 
duck. Of the plumaged birds, the white cockatoo 
is among the most common. The nankeen and blue 
cranes, or more properly herons, a number of 
parrakeets, and in some parts the galah parrots, 
the pretty little bee-eaters, dollar-birds, kingfishers, 
and a number of other winged creatures, more or less 
gay in colour, are always near at hand. 

In the river the platypus is to be seen, by those 
patient enough to remain quiet for a time, rising 
from the depth, and creating in its semi-exit a 
quantity of rings, which, widening out, cannot fail 
to attract the attention even of the indifferent. 
The echidna and platypus, two animals lowest 
among the marsupials, are indigenous to Aus- 
tralia ; and so indigenous is the latter, that it 
has up to the present time been found impossible 
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to bring it alive to Europe. In view of the price 
offered, we understand, for the platypus by 
the zoological societies of England and France, 
various methods have been tested to prolong the 
life of the animal during migration. Its stomach 
has been carefully examined to arrive at the exact 
nature of the food required for its sustenance, but 
all to no effect. Though they have been successfully 
kept in captivity in the colony itself, and have 
thrived well on eggs and bread, yet when any 
attempt has been made to export them the result 
has always been disastrous. To describe the 
ti>natomical and constitutional peculiarities of the 
creature belongs more to the naturalist than to one 
who is writing of it in the character of the sports- 
man. Consequently we will omit a description of its 
various functions, and consider some of its charac- 
teristics which become more apparent to the sports- 
man than to others. 

The platypus possesses a very quick sense of 
hearing, and a proportionate nimbleness of body. 
It is necessary to approach the spot at which the 
creatures are expected to be found with great 
caution, and when there, to remain assiduously 
quiet and still. When they rise and swim across 
the water, the sportsman should be careful to avoid 
all hurry and bustle, and take a steady aim, not at 
the creature itself, but at a spot a little below it. 
It ia so agile that, apparently, the flash of the gun 
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gives sufficient time to enable it to escape the shot^ 
unless directed in its pathway. The skin, which is 
of a dark brown colour on the back, changing to a 
bright gold as the belly is reached, is coarse and 
rough when first dried; but after the bristling 
hairs have been pulled out by the dresser, it becomes 
a fur unsurpassed by sealskin for its smooth and 
silky surface. It forms excellent material for the 
manufacture of hats, cuffs, purses, and many other 
similar articles. 

There is no good sport on the Macquarie in the 
immediate vicinity of Dubbo. The numerous birds 
which throng the more secluded nooks of the stream 
avoid, as much as possible, the habitations of man. 
On leaving Dubbo, it is advisable to keep to 
Macquarie Street for two or three miles, until it 
passes a sharp angle of the river. Then the course 
of the gtream may be followed, and the farther one 
advances the more attractive becomes the sport. 
A few wild ducks may be seen among the thick 
clusters of water-weeds even at the well-frequented 
spot we have just mentioned, but they are seldom 
noticed in any number until two or three more miles 
have been accomplished. The blue crane, with its 
long neck and frail beak, is perched on its accus- 
tomed resort. It is a silly bird, and never, like the 
nankeen crane, takes advantage of the seclusion 
offered to it by the thick foliage of the lofty trees, 
but invariably chooses the prominent bough of a 
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bare and decaying stamp^ where it generally re- 
mains until the report of a gun convinces it of its 
stupidity. The nankeen crane, on the contrary, 
is seldom within gunshot. Possessing apparently 
a very keen perception of the approach of danger, 
it rises, flaps its rich brown wings, and is away up 
the stream until lost to sight, while the sportsman 
in vain bemoans the loss of his prize. At the bend 
of the river numerous small birds flit about, ground 
parrots and bee-eaters ; and by the water a number 
of peewits have settled. In the water, which is 
deep at this point, the platypus may after a time 
be seen to rise. 

A mile or two farther on, a thick cluster of gum- 
trees is reached. They are invariably tenanted by 
flocks of white cockatoos which may be heard at a 
great distance off. They usually congregate in 
large numbers, and when in flight in the full blaze 
of the sun, look even more purely white than they 
are. They are very jealous of the approach of man, 
and often follow him for a long while. At first they 
are cautious and keep far away, but as they find 
their screeching passes apparently unnoticed, they 
become more venturesome, until one, more foolhardy 
than the rest, flies within reach of the gun. It falls 
to the ground, possibly with still sufficient life left 
to enable it to continue its ear-splitting screams. 
Immediately all its associates fly to and fro in a 
state of the wildest excitement, and as their fury 
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increases, they become bolder, until another of their 
company is brought down. Then usually they depart, 
but their harsh screeches may be heard for a long 
while afterwards as they discuss^ in their own verna- 
cular^ the fate of their companions. 

A mile or two beyond this, and a locality is 
reached famous among the inhabitants of Dubbo as 
being a favourite habitat of wild ducks. As it is along 
distance from Dubbo, it was only on one occasion 
that we reached it, and then we were so fortunate 
as to have plenty of sport amongst ducks and other 
birds, but we had to fetch most of them from the river. 

It usually began to get dark by the time we 
thought of wending our way home again, and we 
had' a long and dark journey of a good many miles 
to travel, sometimes with a friend, but more often 
alone. We usually had a bathe in the river at some 
hour of the day ; either before breakfast, or late at 
night after our return from the day^s sport. In the 
neighbourhood of Dubbo, there are many market- 
gardens, owned by Chinamen, who work diligently, 
and by sinking wells obtain a supply of fresh water, 
and so bring their produce to perfection. The 
melons particularly .are abundant. We seldom 
neglected before terminating our day's outing to 
invest a sixpence in one of these delicious fruits. 

One day, when on such an excursion as we have 
described, we encountered two men in charge of a 
team of 270 bullocks, which they had brought 
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throngh the bnsh^ a distance of 800 miles from 
a station in Queensland. Their destination was 
Wellington^ a fine agrLcoltural district^ throngh 
which the Great Western Bailway passes. There 
the cattle would be taken by train to Sydney. These 
two men were geniune Australian station labourers. 
Their external appearance proved them to be unused 
to town life. They told us they had slept in the 
open air every night during their journey. They 
had few unnecessary comforts. Two leather bags^ a 
bag of water^ and a few odds and ends were all that 
comprised their equipment. We had the pleasure 
of seeing the veritable ^* billy/* when one of the two, 
thinking it was time for a cup of tea, drew it forth 
from a leailiem bag and placed it on the ground. 
Into this he emptied the yet remaining contents of 
the water-bag, cloudy with the collected sediment of 
many a gallon of river water. Placing it on a fire 
of dry sticks, he watched it steadily until it began 
to show signs of ebullition, when he satisfied our 
curiosity as to what the next process was to be by 
withdrawing from the same leathern bag a packet 
of black dust, probably intended to pass for tea. 
From the small quantity of the much valued leaf 
still left, he extracted just sufficient to brew a billy 
of tea for himself and his mate. We enjoyed the 
spectacle, for we had never before seen two hardened 
bushmen surrounded by their '^ swag ** in a manner 
so typically Australian. 
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The bush turkeys are more like the bustards 
than the wild turkeys of South America. They are 
large birds, weighing occAsionally as much as 
twenty-five pounds. Their usual weight, however, 
is about twelve to fifteen pounds, and at that size 
they are in some parts very common. They inhabit 
the grazing-land of the sheep and cattle farms, and 
for that reason are, to a limited extent, preserved. 
They are exceedingly timid, and take wing on the 
approach of the slightest danger. It is virtually 
impossible to get near them on foot, as they need 
only to descry man in the far distance, and they do 
not wait to incur the risk of close quarters. But 
on horseback, or in a buggy, it is possible to get 
quite close to them, and in this way they are 
generally hunted. We can imagine no other cause 
for their indifference to either the horse or the 
buggy than their constant association with cattle. 
We have hunted the birds in both ways. On foot 
we have attempted it only once, and good fortune was 
so entirely against us, that we saw at once how useless 
it was to proceed in other than the orthodox mode. 

On one occasion we started in a thunderstorm, and 
after a fatiguing tramp of a couple of miles over a 
sandy bush road, struck across a paddock of nearly 
the same distance in extent. This enclosure was full 
of cattle of a wild and uncontrollable nature, and 
though, from our constant companionship with such 
creatures, we gave little heed to their presence, yet 
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had we known, as we were afterwards informed^ 
that they were a collection of animals snffering 
from some complaint, and were consequently un- 
asnally yicions^ we shonld donbtless have hesitated 
to incur the risk of their ire. After passing several 
paddocks of this description, and seeing no turkeys 
but those in the far distance on the wing^ we at 
length espied one at least half a mile off, browsing 
among the trees. To have gone straight towards 
it would have been merely to drive it away, so a. 
friend, who had joined us in the expedition, made a 
detour to the farther side of the bird, while we 
kept under cover, awaiting its flight over our head ; 
but it soon discovered its danger, and betook itself 
to a place of safety, far beyond our reach. Not- 
withstanding our bad luck, we had, not long after, 
the pleasure of seeing a large kangaroo coming 
towards our place of hiding, followed by our friend, 
who was generously driving it towards us. We 
shot it, and to our bewilderment, on feeling in our 
pockets, discovered that we had no knives with which 
to skin it. Leave the skin we would not, so we had 
no alternative than to choose a good stick of wood, 
and slinging the kangaroo by its legs across it, to 
carry it to Dubbo. The labour entailed, carrying 
nearly half a hundredweight over rough and stony 
land for five or six miles, may be imagined. We, 
however, brought it safely to the town, and soon 
afterwards skinned it. 
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Turkey hunting in a strong buggy — well- 
cushioned, by-the-bye — and * a pair of good horses . 
accustomed to the gun, is unequalled sport. One 
afternoon we were in this manner speeding along with 
some friends over a rough bush road, on our way to 
some paddocks but little frequented. Bush roads 
are anything but even ; in some parts they are 
like the sandy sea-shore, while, in others, the 
hard surface is here and there dotted with large 
stones. We were sitting on a wooden seat, so that 
each obstruction with which the wheels of our 
conveyance came in contact caused a jerk, which 
in time gave us grave doubts as to what would 
ultimately be the effects on our natural framework. 
As we occupied the back seat, the guns of our two 
companions in front invariably pointed at us with 
menacing precision, and the occasional jumps, which 
they were wont to take through the rebounding of 
the buggy, caused us serious apprehensions of 
the safety of our position. But the guns were not 
at rest for long. "We soon saw a fine turkey in 
the far distance, and one of our companions, wha 
was an old hand at the sport, immediately he had 
approached suflSciently close, drove in a circular 
course round the bird, lessening the radius as he 
proceeded, until when within about sixty yards, 
the bird, seeing its danger, rose and was imme- 
diately winged. We had some trouble in catching 
it, for the bush turkeys are fleet of foot, and 
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canse the sportsman a troublesome cliase if he 
does not sufficiently disable them with his first 
shot. We saw eight or nine turkeys during the 
afternoon^ three of which we obtained^ and^ more- 
over^ we had the satisfaction of shooting one 
apiece. 

The thread of our remarks causes us to draw the 
reader's attention from the field to the kitchen^ 
where he will see a huge bird with bronze wings lying 
on the table. Several persons are around plucking 
out its feathers. When denuded of its plumage it 
looks a comely bird. It is dressed^ and as the heat 
of the climate will not suffer it to remain wholesome 
for one night in its uncooked state, it is duly cooked. 
The next day, dinuer is announced, and on entering 
the room, one sees a dish the contents of which the 
cover cannot completely hide, it is so cumbersome. 
Drumsticks protrude from beneath the metal 
awning, and an unusually rich smell issues from the 
spacious ventilation. The cover is removed, and 
the dark-fleshed bush turkey appears in bold relief. 
We taste it for the first time, as we did the wild 
duck a few days before. We pronounced that 
excellent, and even more so, prepared by such a 
cook. What then do we think of the bird whose 
flesh can sustain a small family for a week. We can 
merely say this. The perfect cooking has handi- 
capped us, has deceived us; we must not give our 
opinion on a dish so dressed with all the subtle 
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artifice of one so versed in the cunning of the 
culinary art. 

We cannot quit the promising town of Dubbo 
without testifying, in warm praise^ to the kind- 
hearted and hospitable usages of its inhabitants. 
Sydney, though well deserving the character it 
bears of its kindly treatment of strangers^ possesses 
a little formality and reserve. In Dubbo, on 
the contrary, though the same congenial manners 
prevail, there is a pleasing degree of respectful 
familiarity, which gives the town a homely comfort, 
not often met with elsewhere. At this spot, a 
fortunate one indeed, we will quit our brief treatise 
on two of the most flourishing colonies of Great 
Britain, and in laying on one side our pen we feel 
contented in having been able, though so late in 
this work, to bestow a panegyric, however unpre- 
tentious, on a town, which, though possessing no 
picturesque natural surroundings nor interesting 
architectural productions, has yet a body of citizens, 
whose hearts cannot but obtain for their town a 
reputation for benevolence and kind-heartedness. 



THE END. 
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published Drawings. Medium 8vo, 24/. 

DcugaU {James Dalziel) Shooting: iis Appliances i Practice^ 
and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, Js, 6</, 

••The book is admirable In every way We wish it every success."— (7^Exfe. 

"A very complete treatise. .... likely to take high rank as an authority on 
ihooting.'^Z'ai^ New, 

Drama. See Cook (Dutton). 
Dyeing. See Bird (F. J.). 



'CDUCATtONAL Works published in Great Britaia A 
•^-^ Classified Catalogue. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Eg^pL See " De Leon," " Foreign Countries." 

Eight Months on the Gran Ciacco of the Argentina Republic. 

8vo, i2s,6d. 
Electricity. See Gordon. 

Elliot {Adm. Sir G.) Future Naval Battles^ and how to Fight 
them. Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 14;. 

Emerson (R. W.) Life, By G. W. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

English Catalogue of Books. Vol. III., 1872— 1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 42^. See also " Index." 

English Etchings. A Periodical published Monthly. 

English Philosophers. Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of Engli&h 
thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 3^. 6c/. each. 



Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. 
Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. 
Bower. 



•John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Taylor. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 

Professor Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
* mt yei ^lished. 

Esmarch {Dr. Friedrich) Treatment of the Wounded in Wan 
Numerous Coloured Plates and Illust., 8vo, strongly bound, i/. Zs. 

Etching, See Chattock, and English Etchings. 

Etchings {Modern) of Celebrated Paintings, 410, 315. 6il 
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pARMBalladsy Festivals^ and Legends. See « Rose Library." 

FaurUl {Claude^ Last Days of the Consulate. Cr. 8vo, lox. dd. 
Fawcett {Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is, 

Feilden {H. St. C) Some Fuhlic Schools, their Cost and 
Scholarships. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Fenn {G, Manville) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d, ; also 5^. 

The Silver Canon : a Tale of the JFestem Flains. 

Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6s. ; plainer, 5J. 

Fennell {Greville) Book of tJie Roach, New Edition, ismo, 2S. 

Ferns. See Heath. 

Fields {/. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fleming {Sandford) England and Canada ; a Summer Tour. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

Florence. See " Yriarte. " 

Folkard (R., fun,) Flant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, i6f. 

Forbes {H. O,) Naturalises Wanderings in the Eastern Archi^ 
pelago. Illustrated, 8vo, 21s. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies, A series of Descriptive 
Handbooks. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, each. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 

Denmark and Iceland, by £. C.OttS. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 

France, by Miss M. Roberts. 

Germany, by S. Baring-Gould. 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
•Holland, by R. L. Poole. 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 
•New ZeadancL 

•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 

• Not ready yet, 

Frampton {Mary) Journal, Letters, and Anecdotes, 1799— 
1846. 8vo, \\5, 



Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

CB. 
Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidge, 

M.A. 
•Turk ey-in- Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C. II. Eden, 

F.R.G.S. 
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Franc {Maud Jeanne), The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges : — 



Emily's Choice, y. 
Hall's Vineyard. 41. 
John's Wife : A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 4J. 
Marian; or, The Light of Some 

One's Home. 5^. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. \s. 
Into the Light. 41. 



Vermont Vale. 5j. 
Minnie's Mission. 4r. 
Little Mercy. 4^. 
Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 
No Longer a Child. 4^. 
Golden Gifts. 4r. 
Two Sides to Every Question. 
Master of Ralston, 4r. 



Francis {Frances) Elric and Ethel: a Fairy Tale. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 31. dd, 
French. See " Julien.'* 
Froissark See " Lanier," 



r^ALE {F ; the Old Buffer) Modern English Sports : their 
^^ Use and Abuse. Crown 8vo, dr. ; a few large paper copies, loj. 6^. 
Garth (Philip) Ballads and Poems from the Pacific, Small post 
Svo, 6x. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6j. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price (iS, each ; or in calf extra, price lar. 61/. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2x. 6^/., except where price is named. 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 
of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life.*' 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas 'k Kempis* 
" De Imitatione Christi." 

Familiar Words, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of "The GenUe Life." 

The Gentle Life, 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, By the 
Author of ** The Gentle Life." 

Half Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 
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Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature, 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. ds. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
New Edition., 6s, 



George Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life. By G. W. Cookb, 
Crown 8vo, lor. 6d. 

Germany. By S, Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Gilder ( W. H.) Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of the 
Search for the " Jeannette." 8vo, i8j. 

SchwatkcCs Search. Sledging in quest of the Franklin 

Records. Illustrated, 8vo, \2s. 6d. 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Post 8vo, 
7J. dd. 

Gishorne {W.^ New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 

Gordon {General) Private Diary in China. Edited by S. 
Mossman. Crown 8vo, 7J. 6^. 

Gordon (/. E. H,^ B.A, Cantab?^ Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878-9. Illust., square i6mo, y, 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, i8x. 

■■ Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 2nd 

Edition, enlarged, with colotured, full-page, &c., Illust. 2 vols., 8vo, 42x. 

■ Electricity for Schools. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5X. \ 



Gouf^e ifules) Royal Cookery Book. Translated and adapted 
for English use by Alphonse Gouff^, Head Pastrycook to the 
Queen. New Edition, with plates in colours, Woodcuts, &c, 8vo, 
^ ^t edges, 42J. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound, \os. 6d. 



Grant {General^ U.S.) Personal Memoirs. With numerous 

Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 28*. 

Great Artists. See " Biographies." ' ^ 
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Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, y, each :— 



Bach. 
•Beethoven. 
•BerlioB. 

English Church Com- 
posers. BvBa&ett. 
•Gluck. 



IlandeL 

Haydn. 
•Marccllo. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 
•Palestrina. 



Purcell. 

Rossini. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard Wagner. 

Weber. 



Groves {/. Percy) Channouth Grange : a Tale of the Seven^ 
teenUi Century. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, dr. ; plainer^ 5/. 

Guizots History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24;. This work is re-issued in cheajier 
binding, 8 vols., at lor. 6^. each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ousht to be in the hands of all 
ttudenu of history."— TVim^x. 

Masson^s School Edition. Abridged 



from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, llis- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor G ustave M asson, 
B.A. With 24 fun-page Portraits, and other Illustrations. I voL, 
8vo, 600 pp., lOf. dd. 

Quizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, loj. (>d, each. 

*• For luxtirv of t' * * ' - . 

volumes, of which I 
against any production c 
not excepted." — Timtt. 

Guyon (Mde.) Life. By Upiiam. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6x. 



ZJALFORD (F. M.) Floating Flies, and ho7v to Dress them. 
•* -^ Coloured plates. 8vo, 15^; large paper, 30Lr. 

Hall {W. W,) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Phjrsical, Mental, and Moral. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 

Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout^ 
and Grayling. With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illustrated, 
small post 8vo, 6r.; large paper (icx> numbered copies), lox. 6J. 

Hands {T.) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
and 2s. ; Answers separately, 6d. 

Hardy (Thomas). See Low's Standard Novels. 
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Hargreaves {Capt.) Voyage round Great Britain, Illustrated 
Cito^Ti 8vo, 5j. 

Harland {Marian) Hofne Kitchen : a Collection of Practical 
and Inexpensive Receipts. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Ilarpef^s Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly, 160 pages, 
fully Illustrated. \s. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. 

„ II. June to November, 1881. 

„ III. December, 188 1, to May, 1882. 

„ IV. June to November, 1882. 

„ V. December. 1882, to May, 1883. 

„ VI. June to November, 1883. 

„ VII. December. 1883, to May, 1884. 

„ VIII. June to November, 1884. 

„ IX. December, 1884, to May, 1885. 

„ X. June to November, 1885. 
Super-royal 8vo, 8f. 6^. each. 

" ' Harper*s Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time : not that it is a picture ma||[azine, for the enaravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest iditions deluxt,**—' 



SL yanuit Gazette, 

" It is so pretty, so \^^, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
z6o laive octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times at 



many illustrations."— i?<//V(^»r^A Daily Review. 

'* An amazing shillingsworth • • . combining choice literature of both nations. **— 
NoMcon/ormist, 

Harpet^s Young People. Vol. I., profusely Illustrated with 
woodcuts and 12 coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, fs. 6d, \ 
gilt edges, 8j. Published Weekly, in wrapper, id. i2mo. Annual 
Subscription, post free, dr. 6d. ; Monthly, in wrapper, with coloured 
plate, 6d, ; Annual Subscription, post free, Js. 6d. 

Harrison {Mary) Skilful Cook: a Practical Manual of Modern 
Experience. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Ilatton (P.) North Borneo. With Biographical Sketch by 
Jos. Hatton. Illustrated from Original Drawings, Map, &c. 8vo, 
\%s. 

Hatton {Joseph) Journalistic London : with Engravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 4to, 12^. 6</. 

Three Recruits^ and the Girls they left behind them. 

Small post 8vo, dr. 

" It hurries us along in unflagging excitement."— TVm/i. 

Heath {Francis George) Autumnal Leaves. New Edition, 
with Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Nature. Crown 8vo, I4r. 

Fern Paradise, New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown 8vo, I zr. 6k/. 
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Heath {Francis George) Fern World, With Nature-printed 
^ Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, I2J. dflf. Cheap Edition, d* 

Gilpin^ s Forest Scenery, Illustrated, 8vo, 12^. 6//.; 

New Edition, yj. dd. 

Our Woodland Trees, With Coloured Plates and 

Engravings. Small 8vo, I2J. dd, 

■ Peasant Life in the West of England, New Edition, 



crown 8vo, loj. 6d, 



Sylvan Spring. With Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 



I2J. 6d, 
Trees and Ferns, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 



Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander'^ 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, 'numerous Illustrations, 5J'. 

Henty {G. A.) Winning his Spurs. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 51. 

Comet of Horse : A Story for Boys. lUust, cr. 8vo, SJ. 

Jack Archer: Tale of the Crimea. Illust., crown Svo, 5 J. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry,^ Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numerous Illustrations by E. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42J. 

Hill {Staveley, Q,C,y M,P.) From Home to Home: Tu*o Long 
Vacations at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. With Wood 
Engravings and Photogravures. 8vo, 2is, 

Hitchman, Public Life of the Fight Hon. Benjamin Disraeli j 

Earl of Beaconsfield. 3rd Edition, with Portrait Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Holmes {O. Wendell^ Poetical Works, t vols., i8mo, ex- 
quisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, ioj. 6</. 

Homer, Iliad, done into English Verse, By A. S. Way. 5X. 

Hudson {W. H) The Purple Land tJiat England Lost, 
Travels and Adventures in the Banda-Oriental, South America. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, 2IJ. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21s. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed., i vol., royal 8vo, an. 

Hy^ne and Public Health, Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 421. 

Hymnal Companion of Common Prayer. See Bickersteth. 
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JLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
•^ Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for Students, price 5j. Now ready : — 

PAINTING. 



French and Spanish. 
English and American. 



Classic and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
German, Plemish, and Dutch. 

architecture. 
Classic and Early Christian. 
Gothic and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. 

Index to the English Catalogue^ fan,, 1874, to Dec,^ 1880. 

Royal 8vo, half-morocco, l&f. 
Indian Garden Series. See Robinson (Phil.). 

Irving {Henry) Impressions of America. By J. Hatton. 2 
vols., 2isr, New Edition, i vol., 6s. 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper. Each volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Illustrated . 1 2s. 6d. per vol. See also * * Little Britain." 

(*« American Men of Letters.") 2s. 6d, 



^AMES (C) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, *is. 6d 

Japan. See Aitdsley. 

Jerdon {Gertrude) Key-hole Country. Illustrated Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 5j. 
Johnston {H. H.) River CongOy from its Mouth to Bolobo. 

New Edition, 8vo, 21s. 
Jones {Major) The Emigrant^ Friend. A Complete Guide to 

the United States. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Joyful Lays. Sunday School Song Book. By Lowry and 

DOANE. Boards, 2s. 
Julien {F.) English Studenfs French Examiner. i6mo, 2s. 
First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 



Crown 8vo, I J. 
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Jidien (K) French at Home and at School. Book I., Acci- 
dence, &C. Square crown 8vo, 2x. 
- ■- Conversational French Reader. i6mo, cloth, ax. (hI. 

■ Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. New 

Edition, 3^. 

■ ■' Phrases of Daily Use. Limp cloth, td 



J^ELSEY (C- B) Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. 
•^ *• Illustrated. 8vo, i&r. 

Kempis (Thomas a) Daily Text-Book. Square i6ino, 2S. 6d.; 
interleaved as a Birthday Book, ^x. 6d. 

Kersha7V (S. W.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Kielland. Skipper Worsi. By the Earlof Ducie. Cr. 8vo, 10J.6J. 

Kingston {W. H. G.) Dick Cheveley. Illustrated, i6ino, gilt 
^6^ V* ^' i plainer binding, plain edges, 5X. 

— Hdr of Kilfinnan. Uniform, 7X, 6//. ; also 51. 

— Snow-Shoes and Canoes. Uniform, 7^. M, ; also 55. 

■ Two Supercargoes. Uniform, 7^. dd. ; also ^s. 

■ With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, 7X. 6//. ; also 5^. 

Knight (E. F.) Albania and Montenegro. lUust. 8vo, \2s, 6d. 

Knight (E. J.) Cruise of the '^Falcon."* A Voyage round the 
World in a 30-Ton Yacht. Illust New Ed. a vols., croxin 8vo, 24J. 



T ANIER {Sidney) Boj^s Froissart. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
-^ gilt edges, 7^. 6^. 



— Bo/s King Arthur. Uniform, 7^. 6d. 

Bofs Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 

Arthur. Uniform, is. 6d. 

Bofs Percy : Ballads of Love and Adventure^ selected 

from the ** Reliques." Uniform, 7j. td. 
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Lansdeli{H.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo, 30X. ; i vol., 10s. 6d, 

■ jRussia in Central Asia, Illustrated. 2 vols, 42J. 

Lardm (JV.) School Course on I/eat. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 5/. 

Lenormant {F.) Beginnings 0/ History. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Leonardo da Vinci's Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. ; published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. Twelve Guineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by ScHAFF and Oilman. Royal 8vo, 2is.\ re-issue in cheaper bind* 
ing, lOr. dd. 

Lindsay (IF. S,) History of Merchant Shipping. Over 150 
Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
Vols. I and 2, \\s. each ; vols. 3 and 4, i^r. each. 4 vols., 5ar. 

Little Britain, The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Sleeepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely New EdiHon de 
luxe. Illustrated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper. Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, 
square crown 8vo, cloth, 6/. 

Lang {Mrs.) Peace and IVar in the Transi^aal. X2mo, 3J. 6d. 

Lowell {J, R.) Life of Nathaniel Hawthorn. 

L/nv (Sampson, Jun.) Sanitary Suggestions. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 2j. 6d. 

Lau^s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Cro\\Ti Svo, 
uniform in cloth extra, 7j. 6r/., except where price is given. 

1. The Qreat Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Ijand. By Major W. F. Butler, CB. 

3. How I found LlTinffstono. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Throuffh the Dark Continent. By II. M. Stanley. I2t. 6r/. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Beffion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, iolt. (ki,) 

6. Omise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bumabir'fl On Horseback through Asia Minor, icxr. (id. 

8. Schweinforth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

9. Marshall*s Through America. 

xa Iiansdell's Through Siberia. Illustrated and unabridged, 
xor. dd: 

B 
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Zou^s Standard Novels. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 0^. cacli, 
unless otherwise stated. 
A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black* 
In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 
Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 
Iiady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 
Sonrise. By W. Black. 
Three Feathers. By William Black. 
Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Ohristowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Olara Vaugrhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Oripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Brema; or, liy Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Itoma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
ICary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Tommy TJpmore. By R. D. Blackmore. 
An English Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 
A Story of the Dra^ronnades ; or, Asylum Christ!. By the Rev. 

E. GiLLIAT, M.A. 
A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 
Far from the Madding* Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 
Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. 
Betum of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 
Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 
Three Becruits. By Joseph Hatton. 
A aolden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Ediiioiu 
Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 
0uild Court. By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 
Stephen Archer. New Ed. of "Gifts." By George Mac Donald. 
The Vicar's Daugrhter. By George Mac Donald. 
Weiffhed and Wanting*. By George Mac Donald. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 
Alario Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
A Strug-ffle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
Jack's Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 
John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
Sea Queen. By W. Clark Russell. 
Watch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Laufs Standard Novels — continued. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 

Ziittle Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

Hy Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Pofiranuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 

Ben Hup: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 5j. 

French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Ixm^s Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and revised 
to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of "A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Yearly, u. dd, ; Paper, ix. 

Lyne (^Charles) Netv Guinea, Illustrated, crown 8vo, loj. 6//. 
An Account of the Establishment of the British Protectorate over the 
Southern Shores of New Guinea. 



TUfCCORMICK (Jd.). Voyages ofL)isco7'ery in the Arctic and 
•^^ Antarctic Seas in the ** Erebus" and ** Terror," in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, &c., with Autobiographical Notice by the Author, 
who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. With Maps and Litho- 
graphic, &c.« Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 52^. 6i/. 

MacDonald (G>) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

See also " Low's Standard Novels.** 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, y, 6d, 

A TJiousand Miles in the ''Rob Roy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s, 6J, % cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 61/. 

Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy^ New Edition, 



with additions, small post 8vo, 5j.; 3J. 6d, and 2J. 6d. 

Macquoid{Mrs.). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Decoration, English Etchings, Harper. 

Maginn {W.) Miscellanies. Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 24J. 

Manitoba. See Bryce. 
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Afannift^ {E. F.) Delightful Tliames. Illustrated. 4to, fancy 
boards, 5;. 

Markham (C 7?.) The Tlireshold of the Unknmvn Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps. 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lOf, €d, 

War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, lOr. 6</. 

' See also " Foreign Countries." 



Marshall (JV. G,) Through America. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 7^. 6d, 
Martin (J^. IV.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 

Style. New Edition. Crown 8vo, zr. 6d, 
Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 

Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. Svo, 6x. 
Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 

Eminent Men of the Day, specially taken from Life. Complete in 

Seven Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 2$^. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {TJie), 1729— 1847. From Letters and 

Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo,^ 3or. 
Mendelssohn. See also " Great Musicians." 
Merrifield^s Nautical Astronomy. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Millard (Zf. B.) Brighfs Disease of the Kidneys. Illustrated. 

8vo, I2s, 6d. 
Mitchell {D. G. ; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition 

small Svo, 5x. each. 



Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Seven Stories, Basement and Attic 

Wet Days at Edgewood. 



Bound togetlier. 
Doctor Johns. 
Dream Lite. 
Out-of-Town riaces. 

Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village, With 1 2 fuU-pape and 157 
smaller Cuts. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2IJ.; cheaper binding, lOr. (xl, 

Mollett (/. W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Terms in Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, 
Colour, Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace^ 
Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small 4to, 151, 

Morley {H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. i8mo, 2^. 6/. 

Morwood ( V. S,) Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. Svo, 
i8x. 

Muller (E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. By Philippoteaux. 
Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, ; plainer binding, $t. 

Music. See " Great Musicians." 
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jWE IV Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

Ne7v Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. See Gisborne. 

Newbiggin's Sketches and Tales, i8mo, 4J. 

Niclwlls (y. H, Kerry) The King Country : Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 2ix. 

Nicholson (C) Work and Workers of tlie British Association, 
i2mo, I J. 

Nixon {/) Complete Story of the Transvaal, 8vo, 12s, 6 J, 

Nordhoff{C,) Calif omia, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, \2s, 6d, 

Northhrook Gallery, Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 
manent Photographs. Imperial 4to, 63J. ; large paper, 105J. 

Nursery Playmates \Prince of ), 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 



njBRIEN (R. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 
^^ With a Portrait of T. Drummond. Vol. I., 16/. ; II., i6s. 

Orvis {C, F,) Fishing with the Fly, Illustrated. 8vo, \2S, 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. New Edition, 5^. 

Oiven {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses, New 
Edition, I4r. 



pALLlSER {Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 
-* additional cuts and text. 8vo, 21s, 



The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, 5f. 

Pascoe {C. E.) London of To- Day. Illust., crown 8vo, 51. 61/. 

pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 8vo, 21^. 

Philpot {H.J,) Diabetes Mellitus. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Diet System. Three Tables, in cases, is, each. 
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Pinto [Major Serpa) How I Crossed Africa, With 24 full-page 
and 118 half-page and smaller Illustrations^ 13 small Maps, and i large 
^ one. 2 vols., 8vo, 421. 

Plunkeit {Major G. R) Primer of Orthographic Projection. 
Elementary Practical Solid Geometry clearly explained. With Pro- 
blems and Exercises. Specially adapted for Science and Art Classes, 
and for Students who have not the aid of a Teacher. 

Poe {E. A.) TJu Raven. Illustr. by DoRi. Imperial folio, 6y. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modem Authors. 
Small 8vo, 5^. 

Polar Expeditions. See Gilder, Markham, McCormick. 

Porter {Noah) Elements of Moral Science. 10s. 6 A 

Powell {IV.) Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or, Three Years 
among the Cannibals of New Britain. lUustr., 8vo, i8j.; cr. Svo, 5j. 

Power {Frank) Letters from Khartoum during the Siege. 
Fcap. 8yo, boards, ix. 

Poynter {Edward J., E,A.). See " Illustrated Text-books.** 

PMis/ierf Circular {The), and General Record of British ana 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yL 



jyEBER {F.) History of Ancient Art. Svo, \Zs. 

Redford{G.) Ancient Satlpture. Crown Svo, 5 J. 

Richter {Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery. 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2x.; half-morocco, uncut, 2/. 12s. 6d. 



See also Leonardo da Vinci. 



Riddell {Mrs, /. H.) See Low's Standard Novels. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of Written and illustrated 
^, by Howard Pvle. Imperial Svo, 15J. 

Robinson {Phil.) In my Indian Garden, Crown Svo, limp 
doth, 3f . 6d. 
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Robinson {Phil,) Indian Garden Series, is 6d, ; boards, ij.each« 
I. Chasing a Fortune, &c. : Stories. II. Tigers at Large. 



Noah's Ark. A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 

History. Small post 8vo, I2x. dd. 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 



America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, loj. 6d, 
Under the Punkah. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5 j. 



jRockstro ( W. S.) History of Music. 

Rodrigues {J, C.) The Panama Canal. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 51. 

"A series of remarkable articles ... a mine of valuable data for editors and 
diplomatists." — New York Nation, 

Roland; the Story of Crown 8vo, illustrated, ds. 

Rose (5^.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed., 1 2mo, 1 2s. 6d. 

Mechanical Drawing:^ Illustrated, small 4to, i6j. 

Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, ij.; cloth, 2J. 6^/. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 
lilttle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
lattle Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 
lattle Women and Little Women Wedded, i vol. , cloth gilt,3J. d^r. 
lilttle lEen. By L. M. Alcott. 2j.; cloth gilt, 3J. dd. 
An Old-Fashloned airl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2j.; cloth, 

3J. td. 
"^QityL. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. y. 6d. ; 2 vols. 

IS. each. 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) Tlie Pearl of Orr's Island. 

The Minister's Wooingr. 

— ,_ We and our Neifirhbonrs. 2j. ; cloth gilt, dr. 

My Wife and I. 2s, ; cloth gilt, 6x. 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

My Stndy Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The OnarcHan An^el. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Gkurden. By C. D. Warner. 

Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2j.; cloth gilt, 31. 6J, 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 
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Ros9 Library {Tke)^continued. 

Varm Legends. By Will Carleton. 
The Clients of Dr. Bemafflas. 31. 6^ ; 2 parts, I/, each. 
The UndisoOTered Countxy. By W. D. Howells. y, 6*i. and is, 
Saby Bne. By C. M. Clay. jf. 6d. and ix. 
The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2/. ; cloth gilt, ys. 6d, 
Eiffht Ooosins. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 31. 6^. 
Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2/. ; also 31. 6J. 
SilTer Pitohera. By Louisa M. Alcott. 31. 6d. and is. 
Jimmy's Cruise in the "Pinafore," and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. as.; doth gilt, y, 6d, 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. $/.; 2s, 

Hitherto. By the Author of the " Gay worthys." 2 vols,, u.each; 
I vol., cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Friends : a Duet. By £. Stuart Phelps, y. 6d. 

A Qentleman of Leisure. A Novel* By Edgak Fawcett. 
y.6d.; is 

The Story of Helen Troy. y. 6d. ; also Ij; 

J^css {Mars; and Stoneheiver Cooper) Highlands of Cantahria ; 
or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 2ix. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the Norwegian of.P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Impl. l6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6</. and y. 

Rousselet {Louis) Son of the Constable of France, Small post 
8vo, numerous Illustrations, y, 

— King of the Tigers : a Story of Central India, Illus- 
trated. Small post 8vo, gilt, 6x. ; plainer, 5/. 



Drummer Boy, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, ^s. 



Rotvbotham (F,) Trip to Prairie Land, The Shady Side of 
Emigration, y, 

Russell ( W, Clark) English Channel Forts and the Estate 
of the East and West India Dock Company. Crown 8vo, is. 



-facias Courtship, 3 vols., 31J. 6d, ; i vol., 6s. 

/Google 
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Russell {W. Clark) The Lady Maud, 3 vols., 31^. 6^.; i vol, 
6/. 



LittU Loo, New Edition, small post 8vo, 6j. 

My Watch Below; or^ Yams Spun when off Duty. 

Small post 8vo, dr. 

— — Sailor's Language, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 31, 6d. 

— Sea Queen, 3 vols., 31J. 6^.; i vol, 6s. 

— Strange Voyage, Nautical Novel. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
31J. 6d, 

■— Wreck of the Grosvenor, 4to, sewed, dd, 

See also Low's Standard Novels. 



^ A/NTS and their Symbols : A Companion in tlie Churches 
•^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal i6ino, 3^. 6J, 

Salisbury {Lord) Life and Speeches. By F. S. Pulling, ^f.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait of Lord Salisbury. 2 vols., crown Svo, 

21S. 

Saunders {A.) Our Domestic Birds : Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Scherr {Prof, y.) History of English Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8x, 6d. 

Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, \2S. 6d. 

Schuyler (Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Euci:xE 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., 8vo, 32J. 

Schweinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1868 to 187 1. Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 151. 

Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 31 J. 6d, 

Sea, River, and Creek, By Garboard Streyke. Th€ Eastern 
Coast. l2mo, is. 

Senior {W.) Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32mo, is.dd., boards, is. 

Shadbolt and Mackinnon^s South African Campaign, 1879. 
Containing a portrait and biography of every officer who lost his 
ndsoi 



life. 4to, handsomely bound, 2/. lor. 
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Shadbolt (S. If,) Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt. 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 

Sliakespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, 36J. ; Mition de iuxe^ 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 63J. 

Shakespeare. See also White (R. Grant). 

" Shooting Niagara /' or, The Last Days of Caucusia, By the 
Author of " The New Democracy." Small post 8vo, boards, u. 

Sidney {Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6j. 

Siegfried: The Story of Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sinclair (Mrs,) Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands. 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, extra binding, gilt edges, 31J. 6d. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the "Spectator." 
With 125 Woodcuts and special steel Frontispiece. Small fcap. 4to, 6j. 

Smith (G,) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. Illustrated 
by Photographs and Woodcuts. New Edition, demy 8vo, i&r. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, With many Illus- 
trations. i6j. New Edition, revised and re-written by Professor 
Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Svo, i8x. 

Smith {/. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 112 full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, is. 6d, 

— — Hades of Ardenne : a Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 
Svo, Illustrated, 5^. 

Legendary Studies ^ and other Sketches for Decorative 



Figure Panels. 7j. 6^. 
Wooing of Mthra. Illustrated 3 2 mo, is. 



Smith {Sydney) Life and Times. By Stuart J. Reid. Illus- 
trated. Svo, 2 1 J. 

Smith (7T Roger) Archifecturey Gothic and Renaissance. Il- 
lustrated, crown Svo, 5^. 



■ ' Classic and Early Christian 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, 5j. ^ 

Smith ( W* R.) Laws concerning Public Health. Svo, 3 if. 6d. 
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Somerset {Lady If.) Our Village Life, Words and Illustrations. 
Thirty Coloured Plates, royal 4to, fancy covers, 55. 

Spanish and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynter's 
Art Text-books.) 5j. 

Spiers^ French Dictionary, 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, i8j.; half bound, 21s, 

spry ( W, J, /., R,N.) Cruise of HM,S, *' ChallengerP With 
many Illustrations. 6th Edition, 8vo, cloth, i8j. Cheap Edition, 
crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

Spyri (J^oh,) Ifeidi^s Early Experiences : a Story for Children 
and those who love Children. Illustrated, small post Svo, 4f. 6</. 

HeidVs Further Experiences, Illust., sm. post Svo, 4?. dd. 



Stanley {H, M,) CongOy and Fcunding its Free State, Illustrated, 

2 vols., Svo, 42J. 

How I Found Livingstone, Svo, los, 6d. ; cr. Svo, ^s, 6d, 



Tlirough the Dark Continent, Crown Svo, 12^. dd, 

Stenhouse (Afrs,) An Englishwoman in Utah, Crown Svo, 2j. 6d, 

Stevens (E, W,) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes, Sj. 6d, 

Stockton {Frank E.) The Story of Viteau, With 16 page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5j". 

Stoker {Bram) Under the Sunset, Crown Svo, 6s, 

Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred, Cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d,\ boards, ax. 

Little Foxes, Cheap Ed., is, ; Library Edition, 4^. dd, 

My Wife and I, Small post Svo, ds, 

Old Town Folk, 6j.; Cheap Edition, 3^. 

Old Town Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

JVe and our Neighbours, Small post Svo, 6s, 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives, Crown Svo, 6s, 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, 

— — See also Rose Library. 
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Sullivan (A, M.) Nutshell History of Ireland. Paper boards, 6d. 

Sutton {A. K.) A B C Digest of the Bankrupcy Law. 8yo, 
3^. and 2J. 6^. 



7'AINE {H. A) **Les Origines de la France ContemporaineJ* 
Translated by John Durand. 

I. Tlie Ancient Begrime. Demy 8vo, doth, i6j. 

II. The French Bevolutlon. Vol. i. do. 

III. Do. do. Vol.2. do. 

IV. Do. do. V0I.3. do. 

Talbot {Hon, £.) A Letter on Emigration, is, 

Tauchnitz's English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volomei doth flexible, 2j. ; or sewed, u. (>d, (Catalogues post free.) 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, 2s, ; paper, 
I/. 6d, ; roan, 2s, 6tf, 



— • French and English Dictionary, 2s. ; paper, is. 6d. ; 
roan, 2s, 6d. 

Italian and English Dictionary, 2s, ; paper, is. 6d, ; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 
Spanish and English. 2S, ; paper, is, 6d. ; roan, 2s, 6d. 



Taylor {W. M.) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, yj. 6d. 

Thausing {Prof) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer. 8vo, 451. 

Theakston {M,) British Angling Flies, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 5J. 

Thomson {IV,) Algebra for Colleges and Schools. With nu- 
merous Examples, 8vo, 5j., Key, is, 6d, 

Thomson {Jos.) Through Masai Land, Illustrations and Maps. 

2IJ-. 

Thoreau, American Men of Letters, Crown 8vo, 2x. 6//. 

Tolhausen {Alexandre) Grand Supplement du Dictionnaire 
Technologique. 3J. Li, 

Tristram {Rev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Lapd. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, doth extra, gilt edges 3 ix. (ni, each. 
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Trollope {Anthony) Tlwmpson HalL is. 

Tromhoit (S.) Under the Mays of the 'Aurora Bormlis. By 
C SiEWERS. rhotographs and Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30^. 

Tunis. See Reid. 

Turner {Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8j. 6d. 



TTNION Jack {The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
^ IIenty. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
Vol. I., (a. Vols. II., III., IV., ^s. 6d. each. 



T/'ASILI {Count) Berlin Society. Translated. Cown 8vo, 



■' World of London {La Sociktk de Londres). Translated. 

Crown 8vo, dr. 

Velazquez and Murillo. By C. B. Curtis. With Original 
Etchings. Royal 8vo, 31J. td,\ large paper, 65^. 

Victoria {Queen) Life of By Grace Greenwood. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6x. 

Vincent {Mrs. Howard) Forty Thousand Miles over Land and 
Water. With Illustrations engraved under the direction of Mr. H. 
Blackburn. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 

Viollet'le-Duc {E.) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather l»ck, gilt top, 2 vols., 3/. 3*. 

Vivian{A. P.) Wanderings in the WestemLand. 3rd Ed., iox.6<£ 
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BOOKS BY JULES VEBNE. 



LA.BOI Obowv 8to. 



WOBKS. 



fOontaining 360 to 000 pp, 
and from 60 to 100 
fioll-page illustntioiUL 



In very 
handsome 
doth bind- 
ing, gilt 
edges. 



In 

plainer 

binding, 

plain 

edges. 



Ckmtalning the whole of th« 
text with some iUnstrationii 



In cloth 

binding, gilt 

edges. 



type. 



Oolomed bosrds. 



20.000 League! under tlie Sea, 

Parte I. and H 

Eeeter Serradao • . • • 
The 7nr Country . • . . 
The Earth to the Uoon and a Trip 

round it 

Kiehael Strogoff ..... 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain , 
Five Weeki in a Balloon . 
Adventurei of Three Englishmen 

and Three Bussiani .... 
Bound the World in Eighty Bayi 

A Floating City 

The Blookade Bunneri • . • 
Br. Oz'i Experiment .... 
A Winter amid the lee . . . 
SunriTori of the ** Chancellor " 

KartinFaa 

The Kyiterioua Island, 3 vols. :— 
I, Propped from the Cloadi 

II. Ahandoned 

III. Seoret of the Island . . 
The Child of the Cavern . . . 
The Begum's Fortune . . . 
Tbe Trihulationi of a Chinaman 
The Steam House, 2 vols. :— 
I. Bemon of Cawnpore • . 

IL Tigers and Traitors . . 
The Giant Baft, 2 voli. :— 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amason 

IL The Cryptogram • • . 
The Green Bay •••••. 

Godfrey Morgan 

E^rahan the Inflexible :— 

I. Captain of the *>Guidara" 

II. Soarpante the Spy . •' . 
The Archipelago on Fire . ; • 
The Vanished Biamond • • • 



8. d. 

10 6 

10 6 

10 6 

10 G 

10 6 

10 6 



7 6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



6 



3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

8 6 



3 6 

10 6 

3 6 

8 6 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

3 G 

3 6 

3 6 

3 6 

6 

3 6 



s. (2. 
8 6 

3 6 
3 6 

f 2 vols., *{ 
I2s. ea. ) 

3 6 

3 6 

2 

2 



2 Tols., Is. each. 

2 vole.. Is. each. 
2 volB.y Is. each. 

2 vole.* Is. each. 

2 vols., Is. each. 
2 vols.. Is. each. 
Is. Od. 

1 



2 

f 2 

2 

(i 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 vols.. Is. eacb. 
U.Od. 
8 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 O 

1 

1 O 



GiLSBBinn Tbatsls Avn Tra.tbli.bm. 8 toIb. 8to, 600 pp., 100 fall-page illofitrations, Ita. 6^; 
gilt edges. I4i. each :~(1) Thb Explobatiok ov vhb Wobld. (2) Thb Gbbat Katigatobs d 

VHB BXOHTBBHTH GbBTUBT. (3) ThB GBBAT ExPLOBBBS OV THB NllTBTBBSTR CeNTUBX. 
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J/f/^IfL {IV. II) Galvanoplastic Manipulation for the 
Electro- Plater. 8vo, 35 j. 

'iVallace (Z.) Ben Ilur: A Tale of the Christ. Qxo^m 8vo, 6^. 

Waller {Rev. C. II) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. New Edition. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 67. 

•* A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the IVords in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. Part I. 
Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, Part II. Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 

• — Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2J. 6d, 

— Silver Sockets ; and other Shadows of Redemption. 

Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, dr. 

Walton {Iz.) Wallet Book, CloIoLXXXV. 2 1 j. ; 1. p. 42J. 

Walton {T. B.) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. 4to, 25^. 

Warder {G, W.) Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves. Crown 

8vo, dr. 
Warner {C. L>.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, u. ; 

leatherette, is. dd. ; cloth, 2s. 
Warren ( W. F.) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 

of the Human Race. Illustrated. C^o^vn 8yo, \2s. 6d. 

Washington Irving's Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, 6x. 
Watson {P. B.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Portr. 8vo, 155 
Webster. (American Men of Letters.) i8mo, 2s. 6d. 

Weir {Harrison) Animal Stories, Old and New, told in Pic^ 

tares and Prose. Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 56 pp., 4to, 5j. 
Wells {H. P.) Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Illustrated. 105. 6d. 

Wlieatley {H. B.) and Delamotte (P. H.) Art Work in Force- 
lain. Large 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Art Work in Gold and Silver, Modem. Large 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

■ Handbook of Decorative Art. \os. 6d. 



Whisperings. Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

3J. 6d. 
White {R. Grant) England Without and Within. Crown 8vo, 

lor. 6d. 
— — Every 'day English. Crown 8vo, lox. 6//. 
— — Studies in Shakespeare, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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IVhiU (R. Grant) Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, the Episode of 
Mr. Washington Adams in England, an Apology, &c. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Words and their uses. New Edit., crown 8vo, ios,6d. 

Whitfier (/l G.) The Kin^s Missive, and later Poems. i8mO| 
choice parchment cover, y. td. 

■ The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 
Author's writings, with Portrait and Illustrations. Uniform with the 
* * Emerson Birthday Book ." Square 1 6mo, very choice binding, y, 6tt. 

Life of. By R. A. Underwood. Cr. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 



IVilliams (C F.) Tariff Laws of the United States. Svo; los. 6d. 

Williams {iL W.) Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, 2\s, 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
Bv a Probate Court Official. 8ih Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, \s. 

Wimbledon {Viscount) Life and Times, 1628-38. By C. 

Dalton. 2 vols., 8vo, 30J. 
Witthaus (E. A.) Medical Student's Chemistry. 8vo, i6x. 
Woodbufy, History of Wood Engraving. Illustrated. 8vo, i8j. 

Woolsey (C. D., LL.D.) Introduction to the Study of Jnter- 

national Law. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, i%s. 
Woolson (Constance F.) See " Low's Standard Novels." 
Wright (H.) Friendship of God. Portrait, &c Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Written to Order; the Journey ings of an Irresponsible Egotist. 
Crown 8vo, 6x. 



KRIARTE {Charles) Florence: its History. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engiavings. Large imperial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63J.; or 12 Parts, $s, each. 

History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters ; arts ; the Renaissance; 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 
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